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“The heart and core of the best works of the spirit of reverence and devotion which the yeors have 
produced will be found here. And that is much; perhaps it is enough. To wander through the aisles of 
this great cathedral of music and song; to thread those forest paths where the saints have walked; to drink 
of these streams in which the generations of suffering and rejoicing pilgrims of the holy life have quenched 
their thirst—this is itself a joy and an enrichment, a renewal of fellowship with the best who have gone this 
way, a fresh discovery of the eternal secret of friendship with God.’—From Dr. Willett’s Introduction. 


The World’s Great Religious Poetry |} = 


Compiled by CAROLINE MILES HILL, Ph.D., University of Chicago. — 
Introduction by HERBERT L. WILLETT, Ph.D. 
AVE you been baffled in your search for Sam Walter Foss’s poem, | 

‘The House by the Side of the Road,”’ which you wished to use hoes 

in a sermon or address? Or MacDonald's “Let Me Work in Publ 

the Fields?” Or Carruth’s ‘‘A Fire Mist and a Planet?’’ Or Markham’s) §})) subs 

‘The Man With the Hoe?’’ or Sidney Lanier’s “Into the Woods My Mas- mB Char 

ter Went?” Or Kipling’s “Recessional?’’ All these poems — and a thou- ) Tse 

sand others — are included in this greatest collection of religious verse 
ever published. 








These poems are grouped under the following heads: 


INSPIRATION PRAYERS 
THe Searcu Arter Gop WokrsHIP 
THe EXISTENCE AND IDEA oF Gop CoMFoRT IN SORROW 
FAITH Conpuct oF LIFE 
Gop IN NATURI DEATH AND IMMORTALITY 
Gop IN THE LIFE oF MAN THe NATURE OF THE FuTURE LIFE 
Rabbi Ben Ezra. Browning. The Gospel of Labor. Van Dyke. 
God is Not Dumb. Lowell Unanswered Prayers. Ella W. Wilcox. 
The Hound of Heaven. Thompson The Fool’s Prayer. Sill. 
The Falconer of God. W. R. Benet. Prayer of the Peoples. Percy Mackaye. 
The Rubaiyat. Khayyam. Prayer of Columbus. \hitman. 
The Seekers. Starbuck Nunc Dimittis. Anon. 
Gradatim. Holland. Stabat Mater. De Benedictis. 
Saul. Brown.ng. Not in Dumb Resignation. John Hay. 
Woodnotes. Emerson. Recessional. Kipling. 
The Inner Light. Myers. America the Beautiful. 
Passage to India. Whitman. Invictus. W. E. Henley. 
Reality. Angela Morgan Even This Shall Pass Away. Tipton. 
Manufactured Gods. Sandburg The Nautilus. Holmes. 
Gitanjali. Tagore. Rugby Chapel. Matthew Arnold. 
Waiting. Burroughs Crossing the Bar. Tennyson. 
There Is No Unbelief. Elizabeth Case Men Told Me, Lord. David Starr Jordan. 
The Eternal Goodness. Whittier The Rendezvous With Death. Seeger. 
The Higher Pantheism. Tennyson. Requiem. R. L. Stevenson. 
Faith. Santayana. The Search. Thomas Curtis Clark. 
Good-bye, Proud World. Emerson. Glorious Golden City. Felix Adler. 
The Marshes of Glynn. Lanier. General William Booth Enters Heaven. Vache] Lind. 
The Fire Bringer. Wm. Vaughn Moody. say. 
Tintern Abbey. Wordsworth The Everlasting Mercy. Masefield. 
Out in Fields With God. E. EF. Browning. A Virile Christ. Rex Boundy. 
Flower in the Crannied Wall. ‘Tennyson. The Dwelling Place. H. Vaughn. 
Hymn Before Sunrise. Coleridge Creeds. Karle Wilson Baker. 
To the Ocean. Byron. Sons of Martha. Kipling. 
Comrade Jesus. Sarah Cleghorn. Uphill. Christina Rossetti. 
A Lost Word of Jesus. Van Dyke. The Far Land. John Hall Wheelock. 
Cotter’s Saturday Night. Burns. Heaven. Rupert Brooke. 


This great collection of the world's poetry has more meat in it for the minister and Bible student 
than a dozen commentaries. It is as essential to their work as a concordance or Bible dictionary. 
Vitalize your religious life by putting this work at your elbow for daily reading. 

The Price of Book is $5.00. (Add 15 cents for postage.) 
Send cash with order, or if you prefer, have it charged to your account, payable May |. 
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EDITORIAL 


“If You See It 
In the Papers” 


CENE—A Chicago physician’s home, The physi- 
S cian and his wife are seated at breakfast. The wife 
is reading the morning paper and runs upon an item 
reporting a medical society meeting at which an address 
by her husband was the chief feature. 
the excerpts from his address and expresses her pro- 


She reads aloud 


nounced dissent with a pained surprise that her husband 
He affects a certain self-defense which, 
however, is not convincing. Breakfast over, they go into 
He appears to be sorting out some papers 


held such views. 


the library. 
and finally holds up a manuscript which he says was writ- 
ten by Dr. Blank, a visitor at the medical society last night. 
The wife grows enthusiastic. “That’s great,” 
she declares. “That should go into the papers. 


He reads. 
It should 
Every pulpit should have this 
I wish you had written that paper. Tell 
me, who is this Dr. Blank?” “He is your husband,” re- 
plies the physician, “and the paper I have just read to 
you is the paper f read last night at the medical society !” 
This little scene makes a good setting for a correction 
and an explanation—two corrections, in fact—which The 
Christian Century owes its readers. We recently said that 
the president of the Chicago Church Federation, Dr. How- 
ard Agnew Johnston, brought the Percy Grant case into an 


be broadcasted by radio. 
information. 


address delivered before a meeting of the federation and 
condemned the New York rector as a heretic. Dr. Johnston 
writes us that he did nothing of the kind; that he spoke 
on “A Witnessing Church” under three heads—evangel- 
ism, citizenship, and the historic faith. Under the latter 
head he stated that while the kenotic theory implied that 
Christ “emptied himself” in the incarnation, the fact of 





his deity has been recognized as fundamental to the Chris- 


tian faith. It was a newspaper reporter who read the 
Grant case into Dr. Johnston’s address and thus misled 
The Christian Century’s editorial writer. The second 


correction has to do with an allusion made in these col- 
umns to an assumed action taken by the Chicago Meth- 
odist ministers’ meeting in voting disapproval of a Chicago 
judge who does not allow Klan members to sit on his 
juries. The fact is that such a resolution was introduced, 
debated for half an hour, and voted down by about a 
two to one majority. Yet we have before us three clip- 
pings from newspapers in three cities stating that the 
action was taken precisely as we reported it! We regret 
being party to any such loose, not to say false, reporting, 
and we present herewith our apologies with the best 
amends we are able to make. 


A Bishop Who Was 
Also Prophet 


HE death of Bishop Charles D. Williams of the Epis- 

copal diocese of Michigan comes as a shock to church- 
men of all communions who have had any share in the 
heroic labor of bringing social ideals into dynamic rela- 
tion to organized Christianity. Bishop Williams was a 
genius in the fine art of democracy. His native personal 
friendliness was never smothered by the trappings or dig- 
nities of his ecclesiastical position. He met men easily, 
lived close to them, and kept the way to his own genial 
personality clear and open so that ordinary people could 
approach him without apprehension or awe. His was a 
genuine democratic spirit, and one is not surprised to fin! 


this personal geniality and comprehensiveness strikingly 
characteristic of his public policies and attitudes. He 
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could not endure aristocracy and snobbery either in the 
church or in industry. Under his episcopal stimulus the 
diocese of Michigan has become one of the most demo- 
cratic in the American Episcopal church. Its clergy have 
enjoyed remarkable freedom to veice the social gospel. 
Clergymen like Dean Marquis and Dean Warren Rogers 
of Detroit and many rectors of similar mind in that city 
and throughout the state have solved the problem of fel- 
lowship with Christians outside their own communion to 
a degree that blesses the entire church, largely through their 
bishop’s encouragement. The non-episcopal but non-sec- 
tarian imagination kindles at the possibilities which lie 
within reach of the Episcopal church if the democratic 
spirit of Bishop Williams should fall in equal portion upon 
her leaders. In that smaller group, representing all the 
churches, within whose circle the social idealism of Chris- 
tianity 1s taken as central and basic, Bishop Williams was 
a marked figure—almost a heroic one. The number of such 
tolk is so small, and their fellowship rests upon so mod- 
est and simple a basis, that even the most zealous of them 
can almost excuse such people as bishops for not sharing 
in it. But here was a bishop, a real bishop, who went to 
England to study industrial conditions with Sherwood 
Eddy and Alva W. Taylor and Kirby Page, who at great 
inconvenience attended the conference at Lake Mohonk 
where initial steps were taken for organizing a Fellowship 
for a Christian Social Order, and who lent his name and 
presence to advance all sorts of books and organizations 
and meetings pointing toward a better social goal—such 
a bishop could not help having not only the respect due 
his office, but the deep affection of his spiritual flock. He 
wrote a vigorous book whose title is “A Valid Christianity 
for Today,” and he himself was the living incarnation of it. 


A Still Small Voice 
Addresses the President 


W are glad to see that brave little band known as 
i¢ Fellowship of Reconciliation coming out into the 
light of public affairs so far as to address a communica- 
tion to President Harding concerning the present Eu- 
ropean situation. Surely this is their hour. If ever a 
war carried within it the demonstration of its own futility 
and shame the great war did so. 
gained. 


Not a thing has been 
The victors and the vanquished have all lost to- 
Not a single goal set up in America’s high- 
sounding aims has been achieved. 


tions of 


gether. 
The idealistic emo- 
wartime which made us feel so virtuous have 
proved to be founded upon illusion. All the nations save 
Pointing to the millions of unem- 
ployed in Lancashire and throughout the United King- 


dom, Great Britain now claims that even 


America are prostrate. 


France’s suf- 
fering from the war cannot be compared to her own, des- 
pite the devastated districts. 
set” 


As for America, we are “all 
for prosperity, but have no markets. Our economic 
life is tremulous en the brink of Europe’s bankruptcy. 
On the moral side the state of the nations is indescribable. 
Now comes this group who believe in something that they 
call Reconciliation, speaking with a still small voice, without 
reproach or rebuke, describing themselves modestly as “a 
fellowship striving for the application of Jesus’ principles 
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to life,” and asking the President on behalf of the United 
States to take immediate measures to bring help to the 
world in “the hour of the world’s desperate need.” The 
Fellowship approves the withdrawal of American troops 
from the Rhine, but declares that events “now call for 
constructive action of a new sort.” True to the prin- 
ciples of Jesus, the communication urges our government 
“to press at once for the settlement of reparations and 
debts by methods which shall not increase hate but which 
shall help to create a spirit of forgiveness, hope and good 
will.” Continuing, the overture says: “We believe that 
America might take the lead in this by inviting to a con- 
ference on economic readjustments the representatives of 
all the nations interested, in order to ascertain what ad- 
justments either in principal or interest on the part of our 
own and the other nations are necessary to restroe Europe 
to a sound economic basis. We believe that the people 
of the United States would be willing and glad to make 
concessions on their part provided the European nations 
will manifest a willingness to readjust obligatfons owing 
to them, to abandon the attempt to collect obligations by 
force and to undertake mutual guarantees of real disarma- 
ment.” We wonder if the President can hear this call 
which comes so clearly not alone from the lips of man, 
but from the lips of Him whom Warren Gamaliel Hard- 
ing calls Lord and Master! 


Christ’s Word to 
Distraught Europe 


HIS same voice of fellowship and_ reconciliation 
Tate a simple but earnest message addressed “‘To 
the Peoples of France, Germany and Belgium,” whom it 
salutes as “Comrades,” and thus continues: “We are all 
of us, in different countries, involved in national com- 
mitments and policies which bar the way of fellowship, or 
which show a spirit of indifference to the deepest needs 
of a stricken world. We of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion are appealing to our government to take active meas- 
ures to relieve the situation; and we would also, in a 
spirit of humility, speak to you out of our hearts. Events 
in the Ruhr are serving to deepen and prolong the es- 
trangement between your peoples. Our object in address- 
ing you is not to apportion blame in regard to this tragic 
situation. Our hearts are moved to an expression of in- 
tense sympathy will all who suffer. The bodily suffering 
moves us to pity. But even worse is the injury inflicted 
on the spirits and the minds of all concerned, and especially 
the children growing up in an atmosphere of hate and 
suspicion. Do we not need to pause and ask ourselves 
what must be the blossom from these seeds? No matter 
whether we be more sinners or sinned aaginst, there is but 
one way of creating a true unity between our peoples, to 
forgive, to put away hate, jealousy and revenge, to learn 
to see the best in others, to trust to that best in spite of 
appearances—in short, to overcome evil with good. Ha- 
tred injures ourselves more than those we hate. The lust 
for revenge warps our life and takes out the sweetness 
and joy. We are very glad that there are men and women 
of good will in your countries who are turning resolutely 
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from hatred, and the way of war, those who, in the spirit 
of fellowship, choose the path of passive resistance and 
those who seek to prevent armed aggression. Comrades 
and brothers, may we not all try some better way than 
armed aggression or armed resistance? Can we not pray 
that the Spirit of Christ may overcome the very desire 
for these methods? With what terrible results have we 
given of our best to the way of war! What a magnificent 
future would open up if we took the way of Jesus!” In 
a day when the church’s commitments to and implication in 
the secular order are so deep as not only to tie its hands 
but cloud its insight into Christ’s mind, it is some com- 
fort that there is in existence even so modest a fellowship 
to speak the word that Christ would say. 


Guidance for the 
Minister’s Conscience 

HE decision of the “living church” in Russia to trans- 

late the directions to ministers contained in the Meth- 
odist discipline and to give these directions to its clergy 
is quite interesting. It suggests that these guiding instruc- 
tions for Methodist ministers might possibly be translated 
not only into the Russian language, but into our various 
Anglo-Saxon denominational dialects. If good for Meth- 
odists they should be good for Baptists and Presbyterians 
and all the rest. One is not sure of the usefulness of the 
injunction to rise at four o’clock in the morning and say 
one’s prayers, and one wonders how many of his Methodist 
confreres perform this sworn duty. But who can find 
fault with the oft repeated injunction, “Be diligent; never 
be unemployed ; never be triflingly employed; never trifle 
away time; neither spend more time at any place than is 
strictly necessary.” Many an afflicted congregation would 
rejoice if its minister had a book containing this injunc- 
tion: “Do not usually pray extempore above eight or ten 
minutes without intermission.” It would be a reinforcement 
against the wiles of the devil to have conveniently at hand 
the following: “Do you eat no more at each meal than 
is necessary? Are you not drowsy or heavy after dinner?” 
And suppose all the sects had bishops who would enforce 
the following rule: “Contract a taste for reading by use, 
or return to your former employment.” Yet this injunc- 
tion is tempered by a consideration equally important. “We 
ought to throw by all the libraries in the world, rather 
than to be guilty of the loss of one soul.” One is rather 
astonished to find in a Methodist book an exhortation dt- 
rected against enthusiasm in these terms: “Why are we 
not all devoted to God, breathing the whole spirit of mis- 
sionaries? Chiefly because we are enthusiasts ; looking for 
the end without using the means.” It is a good thing to 
have a law that an outging minister shall turn over ade- 
quate records of the parish to the incoming minister. Who 
but Methodists practice this courtesy regularly? The code 
of ministerial ethics is a vague and uncertain thing in all 
the churches. There is opportunity for some one to work 
up from the biographies of great ministers and from the 
sad experience of many parishes a code book to guide the 
consciences of those who shepherd the flock. Pending its 
appearance, we suggest the common use of this excellent 
Methodist discipline. 
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Finding Tutankhamen 


IGGING eight years in the valley of the kings, follow- 
D ing this clue and that, hardly hoping to find any tomb 

of major importance like that of a king, much less 
the untouched tomb of a king, but expecting possibly to 
find a tomb of some vizier or great person of that anctent 
period—this is the background of the astounding and thrill- 
ing discovery which Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Howard 
Carter have just given to the world. They had in mind 
a very celebrated vizier who lived in the reign of Thothmes 
III., whose chapel was in a part of the Theban necropolis, 
some distance away. None of his funeral furniture had 
ever been found. So these excavators were expectant of 
happening upon his tomb at any stroke of the pick. More- 
over, all the kings of that period had been discovered or 
accounted for save Tutankhamen, Smenkhara, and Thoth- 
mes II. Little is known about Smenkhara, and the chance 
of finding the tomb of either of the others was, therefore, 
too remote even to occur to the excavators. Lord Carnar- 
von’s story of the first stages of the discovery, given ff 
an address in London in early January, makes interesting 
reading in connection with the wealth of detail with which 
cur brilliant journalists are giving to the public the story 
of the climacteric stages. 

“Mr. Carter,” he said, “had been digging in a large tri- 
angular space, and must have moved 50,000 or 70,000 tons 
of rubbish without coming on anything, and they went 
on until they were between five and ten yards of the tomb 
of Rameses VI. It was getting rather late in the season, 
and there were a great many tourists about. This was a 
favorite tomb for tourists, and their operations would have 
prevented the tourists from seeing one of the most popular 
tombs. They therefore left off, meaning to dig on im 
the off season. They had to defer it, however, but in Octo- 
ber last they both decided that this would be the first place 
to dig and clear up any doubts they might have. I suppose 
Mr. Carter had been digging three days when he came upon 
the first steps of this tomb. He sent me a cable telling me 
he had discovered a tomb, and that as far as he could make 
out it was untouched, because all the sealings were intact. 

We started digging down the stairway, and came at 
iast to a door or a sealed-up wall, and, when we cleared 
the whole thing away, we saw it was all covered with seals 
which were not at all distinct. Previous to this we found 
a scarab of Thothmes III. in the staircase, and we thought 
that this might be his vizier’s tomb. When we got to the 
sealed wall, however, we deciphered after a good deal of 
trouble the cartouche of Tutankhamen. Curiously enough, 
on the right-hand corner the cartouche of Tutankahmen 
was missing, and we noticed that a large hole had evidently 
been made there and resealed, and instead of having the 
seal of Tutankhamen, had the seal of the royal necropolis. 

“When we got into the passage it was perfectly easy to 
see where the plunderers had gone in. They had made a 
hole at the right-hand corner big enough for a small man 
to crawl through. It took us one or two days to clear the 
twenty-seven foot long passage, and when we got to the 
end we came to another sealed wall. Again we saw where 
a hole had been made in the wall and resealed, and we were 
very doubtful as to what we should find behind. 








“| can assure you it was a very exciting moment. I said 


to Mr. Carter, ‘We must have a look in.’ With great pre- 
I fully expected to 
find another staircase or passage blocked up with stone. Mr. 


cautions, we took out a bit of the seal. 


Carter, holding a candle before him, put his head in. He 
did not say anything for two or three minutes, but kept me 
in rather painful suspense. I thought I had been disap- 
pointed again, and I said, ‘Can you see anything?’ ‘Yes, 
yes,’ he replied, ‘it is wonderful.’ 

“We started to work, and eventually went in, and | must 
say the sight that met us was beyond anything I have ever 
conceived possible. There were three very large slate beds, 
large enough for two people to lie on at once, with extraor- 
dinary heads, and altogether fantastic-looking things. They 
are not perhaps of great beauty, but I do not think anything 
like them has ever been found before. I think they were 
perhaps ceremonial couches, where it is possible the king 
We went 
around and with the aid of a candle we kept on finding new 
things. 


and queen received their courtiers lying down. 


“I kept on wondering where the mummies were, because 
I do not think we have any record of Egyptian kings hid- 
ing only their furniture. Looking around, underneath one 
of the beds, we found a small aperture in the wall. Only 
one could go at a time, and Mr. Carter said, ‘I cannot see 
any mummy case, but it is one mass of furniture.’ This 
room, which is about twenty feet square, was piled with 
furniture, in places to a height of five feet or six feet. 

“There were beds, couches, tables, chairs, alabasters, and 
every sort of thing. We then found another entrance care- 
fully sealed over, and in the middle of this sealing was a 
small opening just big enough to allow a small man to get 
in. We at once said this is where the body must be, be- 
hind this wall, and no doubt thieves have entered by means 
of this very small hole. There is absolutely no doubt that 
the tomb was robbed, and I think I may say without a 
shadow of doubt that the silver and gold, and probably the 
bronze vessels were taken. Behind these two statutes, 
which are most wonderfully carved, I have no doubt that 
we shall find the body of the king, and I do not think that 
he will have been very excessively robbed. I think proba- 
bly most of the gold and massive silver has been taken, but 
I do not think the funerary furniture has been touched. 

“It will be impossible for some time for people really to 
understand the extraordinary beauty and workmanship of 
some of the things in this tomb. Naturally these things 
are very difficult to preserve, but with the aid of Mr. Carter 
and the great kindness of the Metropolitan museum of New 
York, who lent me a great many of their best people, I have 
a very great hope of being able to preserve most of these 
things. I need hardly say that when I started out for Egypt 
I had anticipated finding something, but I never dreamt 
that I should find such a tomb as this. 
many 


There are a great 
unsolved problems about that period, and I trust 
that what we find in the tomb will help us to elucidate 
many questions which are at the present moment a great 
mystery to us all.” 

The result of the further investigation now being re- 
ported in the daily press bear out Lord Carnarvon’s san- 
guine predictions, and it now seems probable that great 
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light will be shed upon an ancient civilization whose man- 
ners and achievements are forever fascinating to all man- 
kind. 


The Rivalry of the Gates 


6< HE famous town of Mansoul had five gates, in 

at which to come, out at which to go; and these 

were made likewise answerable, to wit, impreg- 
nable, and such as could never be opened nor forced but 
The names of the 
gates were these: ear-gate, eye-gate, mouth-gate, nose- 
Now the two chief gattes are ear- 


by the will and leave of those within. 


gate, and feel-gate.” 
gate and eye-gate, and since the city of Mansoul came to 
‘ts high estate as the “metropolitan city of the universe,” 
there has been rivalry between the two gates, and to this 
day there is rivalry. 

When not many years ago the cinema was devised, 
there was rejoicing among the guardians of eye-gate. Much 
traffic which formerly went by the other road was now 
In the “pictures 
see, but not hear; and he found it pleasant and easy to 
The 


places consecrated to ear-gate alone were hit, and those, 


” 


drawn through its portals. man could 


ict the story or the vision come through seeing. 


in which there was an alliance, as for example, the theatre, 
were also hit. The moving picture was a triumph for eye- 
gate. 

We can sit in 
our easy chairs at home, and listen to the opera without 


3ut now there is a counter movement. 
seeing. Wireless has challenged the victory of the cinema. 
sy its means we may hear but, so far, we cannot see. It 
is true that before long we expect to hear of another rec- 
onciliation, and in the same arm chair we may be able to 
watch the players on the field or the singers in the opera, 
but as yet the wireless is a powerful agent on behalf of 
ear-gate. It has drawn back much traffic to that ancient 
ruad. So the battle sways; so it has always swayed. 
sefore the reformation the church without question 
The mass 
The 
It was the mys- 
The de- 
vout did not need to follow the book; they could let their 
thoughts be still in the presence of the amazing drama of 
redemption. 


made more use of eye-gate than of ear-gate. 
was something to be seen, not a message to be heard. 
language was spoken swiftly and softly. 
terious accompaniment to the dramatic action. 


When, therefore, we judge the spiritual life 
of the middle ages, we do well not to think only of ear- 
gate. It was not what they heard, but what they saw 
that moved the people most. 

The reformers went over to ear-gate. They believed in 
the word, not only in the word written but in the word 
spoken. They believed in preaching ; and wonders followed 
from the revived use of the eargate, which came with their 
rediscovered liberty. In this they were helped by the dis- 
covery of printing. The printed page can be claimed indeed 
by both the gates. The letters are on the one hand pictures, 
made into convenient signs; we read and we see; but they 
are also sacraments of the spoken word, so that in reading 
them, the reader hears again the words as they came from 
the lips of prophet and teacher ; we read, and we hear. On 
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the whole, the claim of ear-gate to a chief interest in the 
written book must be accepted. The reformers in their 
emphasis upon the word found a great ally in printing. 
‘The reading of the Bible and the exposition of it in the 
pulpit went well together. 

To this day the emphasis remains where it was laid four 
hundred years ago. The Catholic thinks more of eye-gate; 
he appeals to the heart through things seen, through music 
and dramatic action ; he appeals also, though this is another 
matter, to nose-gate, through his use of incense, and indeed 
to all the senses in his sacraments for the dying. The Prot- 
estant, though he has not hesitated to make some conces- 
sions to eye-gate, in the main stands by the word, written 
and spoken, as the chief avenue into the human soul. There 
have not been wanting attempts at reconciliation, and it 
must not be taken as more than a matter of emphasis that 
tne Catholic prefers eye-gate and the Protestant ear-gate. 
The Catholic knows how to use great preaching, and the 
Protestant knows the value of a beautiful and ordered 
worship in buildings which themselves by their symmetry 
and dignity lift the soul nearer to God. Neither claims a 
monopoly of its own favorite gate. But it is significant 
that the mass remains the center of Catholic worship, and 
the preaching the center of Protestant. It is significant 
still that in Protestantism the art which has remained most 
precious is music; and music belongs to ear-gate. 

The word spoken may be expected to do much; it may 
become a tyranny as it was in many Puritan churches dur- 
ing the commonwealth. Then there arose a protest from 
George Fox, who found in the multitude of words no help 
for his condition. He seems indeed to provide in addition 
to both these gates another and mysterious entrance 
into Mansoul—the way of silence. There may be some 
traffic which cannot enter Mansoul by either of the great 
and ancient gates. But it may come in through silence. 

The great church, when it comes, will commission all 
the roads into the soul. It will restore eye-gate and ear- 
gate to their true glory, and they will be reconciled, but 
it will have also a use for the way of silence. It will teach 
men how to see and give them wonders to see; it will 
teach them moreover to be still and in silence to know the 
living God. 


Lincoln 


HEN darkness overspread our land, behold! 
Within the sky arose a brilliant star 
That bound the hurricane of hate and war— 
And, like a planet, sank into the mold. 
What cause have we to fear that Chaos old 
Shall wreck our freedom with a sudden jar? 
Within us lives a vision naught can mar, 
And in our hearts the strength of love untold. 
Like Arthur in his tomb, our Lincoln sleeps. 
Think you his soul walks not abroad today? 
Think you he slumbers, knowing not our need? 
The great die not; their spirits haunt the deeps, 
Climb mountain trails, pace every mortal way, 
Sowing with lavish hands Olympian seed. 
CHARLES GRANGER BLANDEN. 
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Keturah and Coue 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE was a day when it rained. And I said, On 
this day no one will call; and it is so wet not many 
wiil teelphone. I have a Book which I dseire to read 
Consecutively. This is my Opportunity. 

And just as I was nicely started, there came Keturah, 
and she inquired of me, saying, What dost thou think of 
this man, Coué? 

And I said, Hour by hour, this gentle shower, is gettting 
wetter and wetter. 

And she said, I have a task for thee, which I have been 
reserving for a day like this. There is a shade that is off 
its roller, and it needeth to be nailed. Come thou with 
me, and let us attend to it. 

And I said, Day by day, in every way, thou art more 
and more of a bother. 

And she said, It is well for thee that I bother thee. 
Wherefore shouldest thou wear thy life out among musty 
books, when thou hast a wife, and curtains, and other mat- 
ters of interest? 

And I said, Keturah, when thou seest thy husband settled 
with a book and perfectly happy, then thou comest, as Eve 
came into Eden. And thou sayest, It is not good for a 
man that he be so well content with himself. Go to, let 
me discover if there be not a Rug to be beaten, or a Pic- 
ture to be hanged, or something that hath a Screw loose. 

And Keturah said, Oh, my lord, I know, and every 
woman doth know, that it is not easy for men to get along 
with us, but it is harder to get along without us. 

And I said, Yea, and that knowledge hath been mighty 
useful unto the more interesting half of the Human Race. 

And she said, Come, and let us mend that Window Shade. 

So I laid down my book and went with Keturah. For 
there be three women for whom I will lay down my book 
at any time. One of them is Keturah, and another is the 
daughter of Keturah, and the third is the daughter of the 
daughter of Keturah. 

And as we wrought together, Keturah said. 

Now tell me what thou thinkest about Coué. 

And I said, Day by day, in every way, the body is af- 
And no man knoweth the limits of 
But this we know, 


fected by the mind. 
the power of the one upon the other. 
that they think they are; and some folk are well, not be- 
cause they have no Infirmities, but because they have cour- 
age and faith enough to rise above them, and trust God 
and act as if they were well. Now, the devil doth make 
use of this fact, to fill the mind of folk with Vain Imagina- 
trons and Foolish Fears, and with Self-pitying confessions 
that they are sick. It were well, therefore, for sensible folk 
to use the same power, and to be as well as they may. 

And she said, Then mayest thou say, Day by day, in 
every way, I love my wife’s work better than play. 

And I said, Keturah, thou art invaluable, and so is my 
Conscience, and both thou and my Conscience keep me from 
becoming too indolent or complacent. But having to live 
with both thee and my Conscience maketh me almost a 
Rigamist. 





The Commercial Motive 
By Kirby Page 


Hi: 


people is increasingly being determined by the ideals 


moral and spiritual well-being of the American 


and practices which prevail in commercial and indus- 
trial establishments. The influence of business is being 
felt in all phases of modern life. Lawyers, physicians, 
journalists, engineers, artists, musicians, statesmen, edu- 
cators and clergymen are being vitally affected by current 
business standards. All along the line there is a steady 
trend toward the commercializing of life. It is, therefore, 
highly important that we understand clearly the nature and 
What are the 


guiding ethical principles of business today? 


consequences of modern business policies. 
What are 
To 


accord with 


the benefits and the human costs of modern industry? 


what extent are current business ideals in 


the principles of Jesus’ What are the prospects for the 
future? 

Present day business policies are an outgrowth of the 
philosophy which was dominant in the early days of the 
factory system. One of the chief elements of this philoso- 


Ac- 


cording to this theory, social progress can best be achieved 


phy was the doctrine of “enlightened self-interest.” 
by allowing each person to follow his own selfish interests. 
“It is curious to observe,” said Archbishop Whately, “how 
through the wise and beneficent arrangement of providence 
men thus do the greatest service to the public when they 
In similar 
tone is the testimony of Adam Smith: “The individual in 


are thinking of nothing but their own gain.” 


seeking his own gain is led by an invisible hand to pro- 
mote the social good, although this was not part of his 
intention.” A proverb current in the nineteenth century 
ran: “Greed is held in check by greed and the desire for 
gain sets limits to itself.” 
PASSING OF 


THE FRONTIERS 


In 1850, Francis Bowen, professor of moral philosophy 
in Harvard College, wrote: “It is true that men are usually 


selfish in the pursuit of wealth but society is a 
complex and delicate machine, the real author and gover- 
nor of which is divine. Men are often his agents, who 
do his work and know it not. Ile 


turneth their selfish- 
ness to good, and ends which could not be accomplished 
by the greatest sagacity, the most enlightened and disin- 
terested public spirit and the most strenuous exertions ot 
human legislators and governors, are affected directly and 
incessantly, even through the ignorance, the wilfulness, 
and the avarice of men.” 

lhe early settlers in the United States were ardent be- 
levers in extreme individualism. ‘Their naturai surround- 


ings tended to strengthen this belief. All about them was 


an abundance of fertile soil and boundless natural re- 
sources. Industry was in the handicraft stage, with a 


premium upon individual skill and initiative. Each person 
was more or less a law unto himself, his preservation and 
efforts. The 
frontier in the United States has only recently passed and 
its influence is still felt in all phases of our nationa) 
thought. Present day business is still under the sway of 


welfare depending iargely upon his own 


extreme individualism. A large preportion of the people 
of this country probably agree with the statement that 
“the chief motive power in the development of civiliza- 
tion has been intelligent selfishness.” A professor in a 
leading university recently declared that “the element of 
selfishness, therefore, so far from being a detriment, is 
an advantage and a help.” 

A significant phase of the present system is that the 
primary purpose of commercial and industrial activities is 
the making of profits, rather than the producing of goods 

In this 
Hospitals 
are not regarded primarily as a source of income for 


and services which are needed by the community. 
respect business differs from the professions. 


doctors; schools are not conducted chiefly for the benefit 
of teachers; courts do not exist mainly for the personal 
profit of judges; churches are not erected as a means of 
enriching ministers. This is not to say that business men 
render no service to the community and that professional 
nien are never concerned as to their income. It is a ques- 
tion of priority of motive. With most physicians, teachers, 
judges and clergymen the service idea is dominant and 
Whereas in 
business the making of personal profit usually takes pre- 


personal profit is a secondary consideration, 


cedence over service to the community. 


PROFESSIONS AND BUSINESS 

It is generally assumed that judges, teachers, ministers 
and certain other professional men will render their best 
public service without the necessity of large personal re- 
muneration. With regard to business men the opposite 
assumption is usually held. It is said over and over again 
that without the prospect of large personal gain the initia- 
tive and efficiency of business men would be lacking. A 
recent writer expressed the opinion that “Napoleons of 
industry, commerce, and finance require a free hand, an 
unfettered career, and the possibility of immense prizes, 
to evoke the use of their talents. Withdraw this large 
personal initiative and these unlimited vistas of personal 
wealth and power and you paralyze economic progress..” 
The current conception undoubtedly runs something like 
this: Man is inherently selfish; the only adequate incentive 
in business is the prospect of large personal rewards; it 
is utopian to talk of changing hu:nan nature to the exient 
that men will exert themselves in business from unselfish 
motives. 

It is oniy fair to point out that there are many individual 
exceptions to the general rule, men who are engaged in 
business primarily as a means of serving their fellowmen. 
true also that there is considerable talk these days 
concerning “service in business.” 


It is 
There are two gioups of 
business men who are promoting the service idea in busi- 
ness. The first group regards business as a profession, 
with service to the community as the major objective and 
individual earnings as a secondary consideration. Far 
more numerous, however, are the members of the group 
which is interested in “service” as a means of increasing 
profits. In this connection, the late H. 1. Gantt, one of 
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the leading industrial engineers of the country, once said: 
“The aim of our efficiency has not been to produce goods, 
but to harvest dollars. If we could harvest more dollars 
by producing few goods, we produced fewer goods. If 
it happened that we could harvest more dollars by pro- 
ducing more goods, we made an attempt to produce more 
goods, but the production of more goods was always sec- 
ondary to the securing of dollars.” 

Since the making of money is the major cbjective in 
business, the selling price is usually determined by “what 
the traffic will bear,” or by “what you can get.” TFvery 
now and then, however, there is a public protest against 
certain “‘profiteers.” This was especially true during and 
The newspapers were filled with de- 
nunciations of “war profiteers.” 


just after the war. 
An enraged writer in as 
dignified a publication as The Forum, in 1917 expressed 
himself in these vigorous words: “It is difficult to de- 
scribe a war-hog in language that will not violate our 
postal laws. Prebably the kindliest description of him i: 
this: He is an imitation civilized human being who hoards 
for higher prices, or greatly overcharges for necessities. 

Only a piker and a tin horn sport and a cad and 
a hog—the hoggiest kind of a profiteering beast-—would 
charge top prices for the very necessities of life.” Another 
writer says: “The penalty for profiteering should be heavy 


fines and imprisonment for the guilty.” 
HUGE PROFITS 
These writers fail to realize that profiteering is the 
rnerstone of modern business. Huge profits in Ameri- 
can business are commonplace. Most of our great for- 
tunes are due to extraordinary returns upon investments. 
In 1860 Mr. John D. Rockefeller invested $700 in oil ; in 
1870 the Standard Oil Company was formed with a capital 
of one million dollars; by 1875 the cash resources of the 
mpany had risen to 13 millions; by 1882 to 45 millions, 
and hy 1895 to over 150 millions, in addition to cash divi- 
lends of 118 millions. During the eleven years follow- 
ing the dissolution of the parent company in 1911, the 
various Standard Oil companies paid more than $1,000,- 
000,000 in cash dividends. In addition there were extra- 
ordinary stock dividends. “The largest steck dividend paid 
by any one of the companies was the distribution amount- 
ing to 2,900 per cent, declared by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana shortly after the dissolution was arranged 
i912. The second largest was 2,625 per cent, de- 
Numerous 
distributions ranging from 33 1-3 per cent to 900 per cent 
have been declared since 1911.” 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie offered to sell his steel properties 
io Mr. Henry Frick and Mr. William Moore for $158,- 
600,000 and accepted an option of one million dellars at 
this price. When Messrs. Frick and Moore were unable 
to complete the deal Mr. Carnegie kept the million dollars 
which had been deposited as an option, and offered the 
same properties to Mr. Rockefeller for $250,000,000, who 
regarded the price as too high. 


ciared by the old Waters-Pierce Oil Company. 


By a series of manipula- 
tions Mr, Carnegie then caused the formation of the 
United States Steel Corporation, and the amount he re- 
ceived for his holdings, according to Mr. John Moody, was 
“equivalent to a cash price of over $447,000,000.” 
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Countless illustrations could be 
given of corporations, large and small, which have re- 
ceived high rates of returns on investments. 


And so the story goes. 


It would, of 
course, be grossly untrue to say that all business men are 
earning high profits or even to say that high profits are 
normal in business. The truth is that while a relatively 
tew business men grow rich, the number of commercial 
failures in the United States is above 10,000 each year, 
and multitudes of business men earn only modest profits. 

The significant thing for our present purpose, however, 
is that the major objective of an overwhelming proportion 
ot business men is high profits. Some achieve great suc- 
cess in this endeavor, some are only moderately successful 
and some fail. The point I desire to emphasize is that 
business is now regarded chiefly as a field from which 
individual wealth may be gained. Profit-making is the 
cornerstone of modern business. 

INEVITABLE STRIFE 

A major consequence of this situation is the inevitable 
kindling of strife and bitterness. This fact is becoming 
more and more apparent. So long as there was an abund- 
ance of free land, with the opportunity for expansion, the 
clash of interests was less evident. During the past few 
decades in the United States, however, free land has been 
exhausted, cheap land is rapidly passing and there is less 
and less opportunity for expansion. During these decades 
In- 
dustry has been increasingly concentrated into huge plants 


there has been an enormous increase in population. 


and factories. The old independence of the pioneer days, 
when each person was in large measure able to provide 
for his own wants, is rapidly passing. Men today are 
more and more dependent upon each other and their actions 
former 


more seriously affect each other. In days the 


struggle for existence was chiefly a struggle against 
nature, today it is primarily a struggle against other human 
beings. 

One of the most significant results of the industrial 
struggle during the past fifty years has been the creation 
of a condition of vast inequality of wealth and income 
This inequality is so extreme that it now constitutes one 
of the chief sources of bitterness and strife in modern life. 
The Federal Commission on Industrial Relations listed as 
the first cause of industrial unrest and strife “the unjust 
distribution of wealth and income.” Prior to the civil war 
the inequality of wealth in the United States was not ex- 
treme. The number of great fortunes was limited. During 
the last half century, however, the gulf between the very 
rich and the very poor has been steadily widening, not that 
the poor have been getting poorer but that the number and 


size of great fortunes have increased enormously. 


THE WEALTHY FEW 

Some years ago Professor W. I. King, of the University 
of Wisconsin, on a basis of the figures for Massachusetts 
and Wisconsin, estimated that in the United States, “two 
per cent of the population owns sixty per cent of the 
wealth.” Concerning the concentration of wealth, Pro- 
fessor James H. Tufts says: “In the United States, Great 
Britain, France and Germany the tendency to the accumu- 
lation of wealth in the hands of the few ts so uniform as 
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to imply that this tendency is part of the system. The 
richest two per cent in all these countries own considerably 
more than half the wealth; the upper middle class, com- 
prising eight per cent of the population, owns about one- 
third, leaving from one-thirtieth to one-eighteenth for the 
remaining four-fifths of the population.” 

A recent estimate by Mr. H. H. Klein, deputy commis- 
sioner of accounts of the city of New York, is as follows: 
“More than forty families in the United States have in 
More than 100 other 
More 
than 300 other families have in excess of 20 million dollars 
each.” On the other hand, there is an abundance of evi- 
dence to substantiate the findings of the official Federal 


excess of 100 million dollars each. 
families have in excess of 50 million dollars each. 


Commission on Industrial Relations to the effect that “at 
least one-third and possibly one-half of the families of wage 
earners employed in manufacturing and mining earn in the 
course of the year less than enough to support them in any- 
thing like a comfortable and decent condition.” 

It is altogether futile to expect a cessation of bitterness 
and strife so long as such a vast inequality of wealth and 
income exists. That strife in industry is increasing is 
apparent even to the casual observer. The strife of today 
often assumes a different form from that of yesterday. 
The old cut-throat competition between individual business 
men has in many spheres been replaced by consolidation 
and cooperation. The business man of today is less able 
to act independently than he was a generation ago. This 
of the Business men are 
uniting in great corporations and employers’ associations, 


is even more true workers. 
while workers are banding themselves together in trade 


unions and industrial unions. Strife in industry is in- 
creasingly becoming a struggle between groups or classes. 
The units in the struggle are larger and therefore the 


combat is much more destructive than ever before. 


A WAR BASIS 
At present industry is organized on a basis of warfare. 
Employer is arrayed in competition against employer, 
worker against worker, employers against workers, con- 
It is as- 
sumed that the employer should seek the highest rate of 


sumers agiinst both employers and workers. 


profits, the worker the highest wages, and the consumer 
the lowest prices. So long as self-interest is the basis of 
industry—employer, worker and consumer, each for him- 
self—-strife and warfare are inevitable and irrepressible. 

One of the most dangerous phases of self-interest in 
industry has been the part it has played in bringing about 
vars between nations. It is now generally recognized that 
the great war was caused chiefly by commercial rivairy 
between the great powers. Just now the commercial inter- 
ests of the various nations are engaged in “the war after 
the war” for the markets and raw materials of the world. 
Many close observers are alarmed over the seeds for 
future wars which are now being sowed in various stra- 
tegic centers of the earth. Competition between the busi- 
ness interests of the various countries is growing keener, 
while at the same time the peoples of the different lands 
are more and more interdependent. The same thing is 
happening throughout the world that has already hap- 


pened in the United States. Free land is being exhausted, 
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and the natural resources and raw materials of the earth 


are being cornered. Many of the backward nations are 
rapidly being industrialized and it seems inevitable that 
commercial rivalry during the next few decades will be 
the keenest of all history. 

It is obvious that this intense commercial struggle may 
result in further wars between nations. And it does not 
require a vivid imagination to foresee the consequences of 
another world war. The instruments of warfare are more 
and more deadly and destructive. Means are now at hand 
for obliterating whole cities and populations within a few 
hours. There is no question but that another war on any- 
thing like the scale of the last war will sound the death 
knell of modern civilization. 

The great need of the hour is a cessation of strife. All 
our boasted wealth, wonderful inventions and incalculable 
mechanical power will prove to be an unstable foundat’on 
if we continue to dwell together in strife—individual 
against indivicual, class against class, nation against nation. 


Mr. Page will contribute a further article entitled, “The 
Commercial Motive and the Mind of Christ.” 


Credo 
By Arthur B. Rhinow 


66T\© you believe in him?” Fanatic fire 
Burned within his eyes, impatient of the heretic. 
His tone searched through my inmost soul. 
He stood before me, robed and mitred grand, 
And jewels like his eyes from caverns shone. 
“T do believe,” I answered fervently, 
For once, I know, His garment wonderful 
Had touched my soul, and I believed in Him. 


“As what do you believe in Him?” he asked. 
“Define your meaning, and declare yourself.” 
I bowed in shame, for I was ignorant, 
And timidly I stammered like a child: 
“I do not know; I just believe in Him.” 
And when I raised mine eyes, I was alone. 
The great sanhedrin had rejected me. 
And I was sad. 

And I was glad, for I 
Was free to live with Him as I believed. 
And all along the narrow path of years 
He walked with me, and I with Him, in sweet 
Companionship, and in the valleys dark 
His love was light and comfort to my soul. 
Until His life was mine, and I was His, 
Abiding in His power and peace. 

Again 

I stood before the judgment seat, and he 
Of mitred power the searching question asked. 
“What is He now to you?” And of his store 
Suggested titles ancient and adored. 
I faced them with the fearlessness of faith 
And yet with loving kindness, learned of Him. 
“No word or phrase of human language may 
Define the mystic friendship of the soul; 
Far more is He to me a thousand times 
Than all your precious names could ever tell.” 
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Christianity and the New Light 


By H. Hastings Rashdall 


“HERE are many people who seem to think that all 
the changes which are now palpably passing over 
the religious belief, not only of scholars and students 

but of ordinary religious people, are changes for the worse. 
They may perhaps be inevitable, they may be forced upon 
us by loyalty to truth, but, it is assumed, they cannot 
possibly represent, from a moral and spiritual point of 
view, any improvement upon the theories of the universe 
which are being discarded. They cannot possibly consti- 
tute a spiritual gain. The most that the modern theo- 
logian or apologist can do is to prevent the new truth 
doing any particular harm. Old ideas are given up regret- 
fully and half-heartedly and the religious man tries to con- 
sole himself with the refiection that after all enough is 
left of the old truth to enable people to lead decent lives 
and go to heaven when they die, although the church can 
hardly hope nowadays to produce such saints as were pro- 
duced before the days when modern science and research 
had begun to limit the number and the burdensomeness of 
the beliefs which used to be considered necessary to salva- 
tion, 


HIGHER SPIRITUAL IDEAS 

It seems to me that this attitude is a very great mis- 
take. I believe that modern science and historical study 
have given us, not only truer but higher and move spirit- 
ually helpful ideas about human life than the beliefs which 
are being outlived. And not only so, but the new truth, 
so far from overshadowing or supplanting what was 
really valuable in the traditions of the past, has been the 
means of helping us to understand and appreciate better 
than ever before that great central revelation which God 
has once for all made of himself in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
We cannot assume, indeed, that every new truth must rep- 
resent from a moral and spiritual point of view an im- 
provement upon the old. It is a quite irrelevant objection 
to the teaching of newly discovered facts or truths to urge 
that they are not edifying. We have got to recognize the 
facts whether we think them edifying or not. It is dis- 
honest not to do so. But very often they are truths which 
from a strictly moral or religious point of view make sim- 
ply no difference. [ do not know that there is any great 
religious gain in believing that the earth goes round the 
sun, instead of believing, as men used to do, that the sun 
goes round the earth; or in believing that the world took 
tnillions of years to make, instead of six days; or that men 
grew out of monkeys, instead of being the descendants 
of a specially created first man. But it is never right to 
1efuse to listen to new views because they do not seem 
more edifying than the old ones, or even because 
they may on the face of them seem to be less edifying. 
lt is a duty to pursue and make known the truth, whether 
we like it or not. But in point of fact I am fully per- 
suaded that many of the changes which have in the course 
of the last century or so passed over human thought do 
not merely represent an advance from the point of view 
of science and of history, but tend to give us higher and 


nobler ideas about God, about Christ, about the meaning 
and purpose of human life than those which they have 
superseded, 

Beyond all doubt the greatest change which has taken 
place in the religious outlook of Christian people during 
the last century has been a change in their attitude towards 
the Bible, especially towards the Old Testament. It used 
to be believed both by learned men and by average Chris- 
tians that the whole Bible was absolutely and literally true 
—in matters of science, in matters of history, and in mat- 
ters of religion and morality—equally true in all its parts. 
Now just consider what a view of God’s nature that com- 
mitted people to. It implied that God revealed himself 
exclusively to one favorite nation—loved that nation and 
cared little or not at all for the rest of humanity. There 
are parts of the Old Testament which seem to suggest that 
tle heathen were created ‘or no other purpose than that 
they shall ultimately be destroyed, and so increase the tri- 
umph of the favored people of God. That old theory im- 
plied that God issued a number of arbitrary injunctions 
about sacrifices and foods and ritual observances of various 
kinds, and announced the most appalling punishments for 
the violation of these injunctions. Sabbath breaking, for 
instance, was by the old Jewish law punished with death. 
So was the imaginary offense of withcraft. Moreover, 
the old view assumed that God from time to time com- 
manded the Israelites to do all sorts of unrighteous and 
cruel acts: to borrow jewelry from the Egyptians without 
any intention of restoring it, to massacre the inhabitants of 
the country which without any pretense of right or jus- 
tice they were invading, and the like. The God of the 
Israelites was thought of, like the gods of the heathen, 
as delighting in the smell of sacrifice and offerings, and re- 
quiring such things as the condition of his favor, and as 
a God who always fought on the side of his favorite na- 
tion, whether they were right or wrong. If ever he turned 
against them it was as a punishment for their disloyalty 
ic himself, not out of justice to their enemies. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 

So leng as these Old Testament writings were thought 
of, not as a record of the religious ideas entertained by 
a primitive people on its way to a higher religion, not as 
a stage in the gradual self-revelation of God to the human 
mind, but as containing the actual words of direct divine 
communications made from time to time by some mechan- 
ically supernatural method, so long it was utterly impos- 
sible for man fully to appreciate the higher truth which 
God revealed to the great prophets of the elghth and fol- 
lowing centuries before Christ.‘ How utterly hopeless it 
is to reconcile such ideas of God as are implied in parts 
of the pentateuchal law with such teachings as we find in 
Isaiah about a God who delights not in the blood of bul- 
locks or of lambs or of he-goats to whom incense and the 
observances connected with the Sabbath and the new moon 
are an abomination; or with the teaching implied in 
Micah’s question: “Will the Lord be pleased with thou- 
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sands of rams, or with ten thousand rivers of oil? He 
hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?" 


LAW AND PROPHETS 

One of the most beneficent results of the better study 
and appreciation of the Old Testament during the last 
century or so has been completely to reverse the old con- 
ception as to the relative importance of the law and the 
prophets. It has shown us that, if we want to see the 
Jewish religion at its highest, we must look, not so much 
to the law as to the prophets, and that we must not seek 
to reconcile the higher and more ethical religion of the 
prophets with the religion of the priests, which, though 
the actual formulation of it in our present pentateuch is 
for the most part later than the days of the exile, repre 
sents for the most part an earlier stage in the development 
of religion. We are now able to appreciate the religion 
cf the Jewish prophets as it was quite impossible to do 
when they were regarded as simply on a level with the 
Some qualifications would 
Much of the 
higher prophetic teaching has found its way into the penta- 


compilers of the legal books. 
have to made if we were to go into detail. 


teuch, particularly its stern monotheism, its horror of 
idolatry, its clear and definite formulation of elementary 
moral rules. On the other hand, the prophets were not 
all of them entirely emancipated from the limitations and 
imperfections of the priestly religion. But, broadly speak- 
ing, in the law you find those features of Israel’s religion 
which were more or less common to the religions of the 
ancient world. It is in the prophets that you find the 
really distinctive and characteristic features of Israel’s re- 
ligion, the features which raise it to a higher level than all 
other religions of the ancient world and which make it more 
definitely than any other the preparation for that full and 
complete revelation which God has made of himself in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH 

\nd still more the idea of an infallible and equally in- 
pired Bible made it impossible for men toe appreciate the 
superiority of our Lord’s own teaching even to the highest 
teaching of the Old Testament. It was impossible to do 
justice to Christ’s great conception of God as the com- 
mon Father and Lover of mankind, so long as it was sup- 
posed that up to the date of Christ’s coming God really 
had a favorite nation—not, as St. Paul taught, a nation 
entrusted with a particular mission for the eventual good 
of the whole world, but a nation loved by a God who hated 
other nations. It was impossible to appreciate the Chris- 
tian idea of God as pure love, so long as it was supposed 
that He had not merely permitted as part of his general 
pian for the education of the world, but expressly and by 
supernatural interposition enjoined all the atrocities of the 
Old Treatment. It was impossible to appreciate Christ’s 
idea of God as always willing to forgive sin upon the one 
condition of true repentance so long as it was supposed 
that at one time he had really required and insisted upon 
all the sacrifices and offerings prescribed by Jewish law. 
When we look back upon the enormous spiritual gain 
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of these results of modern scholarship I feel inclined to say 
exultantly and thankfully that in no age of the world since 
the very earliest days of Christianity has there been a 
more signal, perhaps so signal, a fulfillment of the Johan- 
nine promise that when the spirit of truth shall come he 
will guide Christ’s disciples into all truth. So much has 
modern study helped us to understand the religion of Christ 
that one sometimes feels inclined to say that the church 
has never really understood before that emancipation of 
Christianity from the restrictions and limitations of Juda- 
ism which was begun by St. Paul but which has hardly 
been completed yet. The church has always been slipping 
back into the old realism from which, as St. Paul taught, 
Christ came to set us free—either seeking to reimpose 
features of the old legal system or inventing fresh legal- 
isms, inventing fresh fastings, penances, expiations, exclu- 
sive priesthoods, burdensome external ordinances of one 





kind or another which are equally opposed to the glorious 
liberty of the Christian religion. 


NOT AN EASY RELIGION 

ut let us not for one moment suppose that this better 
understanding of the Christian religion has made it an 
easier religion than once it seemed. From the point of 
view of ceremonial observances, our Lord could exclaim 
“My yoke is easy and my burden is light.” But we must 
remember that he taught also that except the righteousness 
of his disciples exceeded the righteousness of the scribes 
and pharisees, they should in no wise enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. In spite of all the intellectual limitations 
and perplexities which beset the Christian thought of the 
past, there have been saints in all ages who really have 
entered into the inmost spirit of the Christian religion and 
practised what they understood of it. But when we think 
of the average practise of the religious world, especially 
the religious world of rich or comfortable people, we are 
inclined to say that, little as Christianity has been under- 
stood in the past, still less has it been practised. When 
we compare the standard of devotion to the common good 
which Christ demands with the attitude towards the pur- 
suit and enjoyment of wealth which has been adopted by 
conventional religious circles, one does feel tempted to 
say it is a mistake to say that Christianity has failed, be- 
cause it has never been tried. But it is better not to say 
that. That is, after all, really a foolish and superficial 
thing to say. If Christianity had not been tried in the 
past, it is not very likely that it will get a better trial now. 

It seems to me that such remarks do gross injustice to 
the past history of the Christian church—its martyrs, its 
lieroes, its confessors, and the masses of quiet religious- 
minded people who have really striven to realize Christ’s 
ideal of unselfish devotion to the good of their fellows— 
none the less so that many of them may have intellectually 
believed some things which were really inconsistent with 
that ideal. Ideals are none the less true even though on 
any great and wide social scale they have never been fully 
realized. Such realization of the Christian ideal as there 
has been in the past is none the less the noblest chapter of 
human history because at its best it has been imperfect, 
marred by the intellectual limitations as well as the moral 
infirmities of human beings. The best Christians in all 
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ages have largely risen above the intellectual mistakes of 
their theoretical creeds. Many of those who have put for- 
ward theories of God’s dealings with men which seem to 
involve the most unworthy and inadequate conceptions of 
Him have in their lives shown how completely they have 
understood the central Christian doctrine that God is love. 
Let us recognize that our better intellectual apprehension 
of what Christianity is only increases our obligation to 


tread in their footsteps. Never let us imagine for one 
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moment that our freedom from the mistakes and misappre- 
hensions of the past is going to make Christianity an easier 
and less exacting religion than it was to those who first 
heard the words: “Strive to enter in at the strait gate: 
for strait is the way and narrow is the gate that leadeth 
unto life.” Only then the straitness of the gate and the 
narrowness of the way are for us due to the needs and 
necessities of our fellow men and the self-denial and self- 
sacrifice that is necessarily involved in serving them. 


Steel Replies to Interchurch 


By Alva W. Taylor 


FTER three years steel offers a reply to the Inter- 

church report on the steel strike of 1919. The 

United States Steel corporation distributed some 
million and a hali copies of Rev. Mr. Bigelow’s fulmina- 
tion, but that could not be dignified as a “reply.” Its 
author revealed neither knowledge of the facts nor com- 
prehension of the report. Another answer was prepare] 
and orders given for the publication of a large number 
but the New York World obtained an advance copy and 
submitted it to such a merciless analysis that it never ap- 
peared. Now we have a reply!* It covers 500 pages, 15 
printed in sumptuous style and retails at $4.00. It seems, 
however, that one may not have to purchase it, or even 
care to possess it, in order to obtain it. It is already on 
the tables of a great number of ministers, editors and 
other moulders of public opinion—“With the compriments 
of E. H. Gary.” 

Mr. Olds, the author, says he put the better part of two 
years into the writing of it, and that he did it on his own 
initiative. He is, we are told, a publicity man for corpora- 
tions. No doubt his sole motive was either that of pure 
scientific investigation or because his heart burned with 
compassion for the abused “infant industry.” The style 
oi the book, however, convinces one who knows the Inter- 
church investigation well that its author has played the 
part of an attorney for the defense rather than that of 
an impartial investigator. He avoids all constructive in- 
vestigation and sticks closely to the task of criticising state- 
ments in the Interchurch report. He seeks to throw “rea 
sonable doubt” over the revealments of the investigation 
rather than to make out a constructive case for his clients. 
His work is calculated to convince those whose bias seeks 
justification for steel labor policies, and to raise doubt in 
the minds of those who have not read the Interchurch 
report. 


CERTIFIED ACCOUNTING 

Mr. Olds begins by procuring the certification of a firm 
of public accountants. They certify that having examined 
all references, etc., “all citations are accurate.” Here are 
a few samples of the author’s accuracy as so certified: 


*Analysis of the Interchurch World Movement Report on the 
Steel Strike, by Marshall Olds. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Dr. William H. Foulks was chairman of the executive 
committee of the Interchurch World Movement; Dr. 
Foulkes was never its chairman. Abram E. Cory was 


one time head of the Movement: Mr. Cory was never at 
its head. Mr. Olds’ ac- 
count as having reported to the executive committee in 
Columbus; it reported in Cleveland. 


The commission is set down in 


In making a quota- 
tion of one short paragraph from the Continent, criticising 
the church for this sort of work, fourteen typographical 
changes are made and the sentence, “This kind of inquiry 
was not without use,” is left out. In quoting Mr. Went 
of the publicity department of the Interchurch he omits 
his voluntary statement that his criticism comes out “of 
iny own rather reactionary views.” There are a number 
ef other twists, omissions and deleted quotations of this 
variety. 


MORE INACCURACY 


Another type of inaccuracy is that of misspelling names. 
“Big Bill” Haywood is always Heywood. Karl Marx is 
Carl Marx. Mrs. Willard D. Straight is Mrs. D. Willard 
Straight—and she is a “radical.” 
of little consequence, except to the “certified accountants’ 
and to the author’s technique for accuracy. 


This sort of thing is 
The whole 
volume is just about as accurate as the above samples. 
In quoting a short paragraph from the Lusk commitee, 
the author omits one entire sentence and part of another 
without indicating omissions, makes ten typographical 
changes and changes punctuation in such fashion as to 
change meaning. 

Mr. Olds charges that the commission “manipulated” 
figures in such a way as to make out their “pre-determined” 
case. His own methods are such that the critical reader 
easily understands why he could imagine that to be true 
of others. For instance, in criticizing the figures regard- 
ing wages the report compares wages in various industries 
in the Pittsburgh district with wages in steel mills in that 
same district. Mr. Olds criticizes these comparisons by 
using wages for the whole country instead of those for 
the Pittsburgh district. He triumphantly overthrows the 
Interchurch figures on comparative hourly wages by load- 
ing steel days of more than eight hours with the time and 


a half for overtime instead of using the normative hourly 
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wage for regular time. On comparisons of daily or weekly 
wages he commits the same flagrant offense against hon- 
orable argument by comparing the wages in short work 
days and weeks with those of the steel mills where hours 
ate much longer. He says the commission errs in making 
the average week in steel 68.7 hours, but produces not an 
iota of evidence to refute it. He declares the commission 
overstates the number of twelve-hour men, though its re- 
port quotes Judge Gary and the president of Carnegie Steel 
as authorities. He charges the commission with misrep- 
resenting the earnings of United States Steel, yet its figures 
were taken verbatim from the annual report on same in 
the Wall Street Journal. He charges the report was wrong 
in the figures given for annual wage budgets of the steel 
corporation ; the figures were furnished the commission by 
Judge Gary and by President Farrell. He seeks to turn 
estimates of the average number of days a man works 
in certain years into the supposition that the mills must 
have been closed down, then triumphantly proves they were 
not shut down. \What the commission was disclosing sim- 
ply was that even when the mills run steadily the men 
do not work every day, owing to lay-offs, illness, accidents, 
' 


etc. 


CORPORATION WITH A SOUI 


Mr. Olds reaches his heights in an argument for the 

twelve-hour day. He does not stoop to the sacrilege of 

the Rev. Mr. Bigelow in confirming it with a quotation 

from the Savior, but he does pursue over many pages an 

argument that makes it one of our greatest institutions 
or the benefit of the immigrant, and the best device by 
| odds for purposes of Americanization. 

With the long-shift worker in steel he brackets ten 
million farmers. Thus he makes out that the long day is 
the average day in America. He refuses to recognize that 
hetween the farmer working long days, then short days. 
passing his winters with less work, and working always 
for himself and in the open air, and the hired steel worker 
ina mill, before a machine and furnace involves condi- 
tions Which are incommensurable. His argument goes on 
‘errily. The American farmer or small business man by 
imeans of working extra hours laid up a margin of saving. 
Ity that saving he won leisure for himself and his children 


nd through that leisure obtained culture. 


Now comes the 
later immigrant from southern Europe. He knows noth- 
ing of our American standards of living, and accepts with 
no sense of loss the standards obtaining in the steel town. 
On a shorter work day he could not save. On the twelve- 
hour day he has a margin to save. Out of that margin 
saved he may repeat the experience of the farmer and gain 
leisure for culture. Therefore, God be praised for the 
twelve-hour day in steel; it is our greatest Americanizer! 
Yet we wonder why Mr. Olds then states that steel is 
spending “tens of millions” (?) for Americanization and 
why he goes on to admit that the steel industry is working 
too many men twelve hours per day! 

Some of Mr. Olds’ readers will no doubt join cordially 
‘n his lament that the Interchurch commission “fails en- 
We 


cannot, however, so heartily agree that because a twelve- 


lirely to grasp its (1. e. 12-hour day) real merits.” 
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hour man actually toils only from six to eight hours dur- 
ing the shift that therefore there can be no legitimate 
complaint. The fireman on a railroad train may actually 
throw coal much less than one-half the time of his run, 
hut he is on duty all of the time and if he were not the 
train would not arrive. The argument against the twelve- 
hour day is not that of overwork merely, though a great 
official of the steel trust once said it made men old at forty. 
The chief point in the Interchurch indictment is that the 
twelve-hour day prevents a man from being a full-sized 
man in home, community and society. Another great man- 
ufacturer said: “In many ways it is as dangerous to the 
welfare of the nation as was the slavery of the black race.” 

Charging that the commission complains that the steel 
employers have no interest in their men, Mr. Olds admits 
that the report did full justice to the employers in just 
cre chapter, namely, that on welfare work. He must have 
written many sections of this book months apart and then 
neglected to compare statements made in different moods. 
His claim that the welfare committees constitute a vast 
organization for conference and mutual information be- 
tween employers and employees will surprise the steel offi- 
cials themselves. It is a fact which they had not discovered 
nor did their imaginations even suggest it to them before 
either the senate or the Interchurch committee began in- 
vestigation. 

HOODWINKED BY THE REDS 

Mr. Olds is more deft than previous detractors of the 
Interchurch commission. He mercifully saves them from 
being “reds” themselves by admitting that they were good 
men taken in by their special investigators, who were crim- 
son and wild! Where any doubt is cast upon them it is 
not by quotations from their own writings but from those 
of their critics. He charges that they were not technically 
competent to make their investigations, then denounces the 
investigation because he thinks they did not make it them- 
selves. He charges that the special investigators were in 
the strike area cooperating with the strike leaders before 
they took up the Interchurch investigation. This is per- 
haps the boldest falsehood ventured in the book, though 
He calls W. Z. Foster “the hero 
of the report,” which is a fair illustration of his tempera- 
mental equipment for fairness. Pages are given to quota- 
tions from communist and other radical manifestos witli 
the presupposition that they are relevant as proof that the 
report is a radical document. With exactly the same wit 
and pertinency he might have quoted pages of logarithms 
to prove that he was correct in his manipulation of wage 
statistics. 

Several pages of Mr. Olds’ book are devoted to sleuth- 
ing out the momentous secret as to whose hand wrote the 
Interchurch report. A simple inquiry of any member of 
the commission would have disclosed it to him much more 
accurately. He insinuates that the “five hundred rock bot- 
tom affidavits” are probably mostly bunk because they are 
not all printed and “no one” has seen them. They are on 
file in New York to this day and Mr. Olds has never 
asked to see one of them. He thinks they are too well 
phrased for “ignorant” aliens to have made them. Too 


there are many others. 
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bad he did not ask the nearest lawyer how depositions and 
affidavits are usually taken. He doubts their testimony 
about cruelty being practiced upon strikers by the con- 
stabulary. The present writer has had burned into his 
memory one unforgetable day spent in examining and 
questioning man after man whose head had been broken 
by constabulary clubs. With these objective proofs in his 
recollection, it is a test of patience and charity to hear 
Mr. Olds say that labor leaders and radicals put these 
affidavits over on the innocent churchmen who made up 
the commission. Mr. Olds defends the suppression of free- 
dom of speech and assemblage in Allegheny county but 
neglects to condemn the remissness of authorities in other 
strike districts who did suppress them. 

A good sample of Mr. Olds’ reasoning is given in pinning 
the red badge upon the commission’s chief of investigators 
Mr. Blankenhorn wrote something for the Federated Press, 
some soviet official said something complimentary about 
the Federated Press as a news gathering agency favorable 
to labor. Therefore Mr. Blankenhorn is a bolshevik and 
acts as a connecting link between the Interchurch commis- 
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sion and red radicalism. There are pages and pages of 
that sort of insinuation. Judge Gary recently said of the 
twelve-hour day, “I am opposed to it if and when it can 
be eliminated.” 
zeal. 


The apostle outruns his master in his 
And as for the judge, his “if and when” has been 
answered by more than a score of American steel makers 
and by all steel makers of every other civilized country. 

Mr. Olds states that former Interchurch officials now 
repudiate the report and gave him valuable assistance. We 
challenge him to name them. Professor Jeremiah Jenks 
writes the foreword but states he “made no attempt to 
verify his figures, his citations of authorities, or his quota- 
tions.” We can furnish him with a critical review of them 
that will, we confidently believe, make him regret that he 
loaned his name to the book in any way. Men who were 
at the industrial conference where the investigation was 
launched challenge Professor Jenk’s account of it. Dr. 
Foulkes is grossly misrepresented by Mr. Olds in the tear- 
ing of a quotation out of his letter. No other “officials’”’ 
names are mentioned. They must be given or the asser- 
tion will stand as a gross misrepresentation. 


British Table Talk 


London, January 30, 1923. 

HE council of the league of nations is now assembled. 

Never has it had so momentous a session. It has been 

rumored that Mr. Branting is to bring forward the case 
of the Ruhr occupation under clause XI, but it is l-kely to be 
discussed rather under resolution 16 of the assembly. I do not 
find here much expectation that France will welcome or even 
tolerate any strong intervention, but it could scarcely resent 
resolution 16. “The assembly recommends that the council 
shall devote constant attention to every effort made in this 
direction (that is, the general settlement of the problem of 
reparations and inter-allied debts) by the governments con- 
cerned, it being understood that it can only usefully assist in 
the solution of these problems if requested to do so by the 
governments in question.” Opinion is divided upon the ques- 
tion whether or not Great Britain should withdraw its troops 
from Cologne. Some well-informed friends of mine declare that 
our withdrawal would not be welcomed by Germany but would 
make the task of France easier. Some journals still talk as 
though the chief interest in the Ruhr were the recovery of 
reparations, but there are many who scoff at such an idea and 
trace everywhere the schemes of the great leaders of industry. 
It is not pol:tics but big business, they say. Meanwhile in spite 
of Lord Rothermere and his press, I imagine the feeling in 
this country is still strongly against the drastic action of France. 
Unfortunately any measure our representatives might take in 
the counc:! of the league would be resented, even if it were 
not out of order. As in all such situations, we are presented 
daily with a choice of two sets of facts and two interpretations 
thereof. On the one hand we are told that Germany is weaken- 
ing and will surrender, on the other that France is discovering 
the dfficulty and peril of her undertaking. 

a. a. oe 


Ministers Out of Action, 
and Other Matters 


There are many of our leading divines on the sick list at 
the moment; Dr. Jowett ‘must rest from preaching, it is feared, 
for a long time, and even from his writing. Dr. Meyer, who 
proposes to vsit Australia, has been advised to take a complete 
rest before he sails. Dr. Stuart Holden, never in recent years 


a very strong man, is wintering in the south of France, and 
even Dr. J. D. Jones, the most vigorous of men, has been 
handicapped a little by a strained muscle. Casualties of this 
kind are always reported, and when they come close together 
they may leave the impression that the ministry is more ex- 
posed to sickness than it really is. As a matter of hard statis- 
tics, the life of a minister is the best of lives, just as the life of 
a publican (ought I to say saloon-keeper?) is the worst. Dr. 
Inge has drawn atten:on to the eugenic side of the fact: to him 
it would be deplorable to insist on the celibacy of the clergy 
since the healthy clergy give to the nations a healthy stock 
of children—healthy not only in mind but in body also. I 
wonder what the Romans, Mr. Belloc or Mr. Chesterton, would 
say to that 


The National Assembly 


The National Church assembly has for its most important 
bus:ness this week the discussion of the Revised Prayer Book 
(permissive use) measure. As long ago as 1906 the royal 
message was sent to convocation that it should consider what 
alterations were desirable in The Book of Common Prayer. 
The discussions have been long and confused. There are many 
reformers, but they want to reform different things, and to 
move in different direct‘ons. There are the Catholics on the 
one hand, and the “reformed” on the other. There are broad 
churchmen who desire the removal of stumbling blocks in the 
way of a modern believer, such as references to the ark; did 
God, they ask, actually “for the sin of man once drown all the 
world except eight persons”; and if we do not believe that 
He did, they add, why should we go on saying it? It is, 
however, the holy communion service at which the chief at- 
tention will be directed. The suggestion is made for a rubric 
which would settle the long dispute upon vestments. The pro- 
posal is also made that the sacrament shall be “reserved” for 
the use of the sick only; this compromise will neither please 
the Catholic section nor the Protestant. It is not proposed 
to reinsert the “invocation of the Holy Spirit” which was in 
the most anc’ent liturgies and is retained in the eastern church: 
In this respect the proposal is that the English church should 
remain with the Roman, which has no such “Epiklesis” as it is 
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named. Some students of liturgies think that this is a great 
opportunity for the church of England to return to the earlier 
forms of the church, behind Roman innovations, but it is 
unlikely that anything drastic will be done. There is a possibil- 
ity of some minor alterations, but the church of England is too 
varied to move quickly. Where three or more parties all 
want the chariot to move in different directions, the probability 
is that—there will be no movement at all. 


* * * 


Lord Milner and Problems 
in Industry 

Lord Milner has been writing articles in The Observer upon 
modern industrial problems. It has been well known to all 
students of politics that this pro-consul with his strong im- 
perial'sm has always been most sympathetic towards labor. 
He was a friend and in some ways a disciple of Canon Barnett. 
In his youth he stood as a Liberal candidate, and so far as 


that meant an interest in the reform of the existing social 


order. he has never changed his attitude; but I.ke Lord Haldane, 
his present affinity would be with Labor rather than with 
Liberalism Not that he has joined Labor; that would be 


unlikely; but his great influence is cast upon the side of those 
who look to self-government in industry, who set their hopes 
upon councils in which workmen and employers will cooperate. 
It mav be of interest to give some weighty words of Lord 
Milner. They may receive attention even from big business. 
The writer at least is the great economst, who with Lord 
Soer war sought to 
A bureaucrat it may 


Cromer reorganized Egypt, and after the 


bring order out of chaos in the Transvaal 


big business likes bureaucrats 


7 byret 


* 2 * 


“Something Wrong at the Top” 

‘To a detached and philosophic mind all this may appear very 
unreasonable. The economic disorder of the world at the 
present time involves problems of such number, such novelty, 


and such complexity, that they have fairly beaten all govern- 
ments, even those of the most advanced nations. It is just 
possible that a super-government of all civilized countries 


might have been equal to the task, but such a super-govern- 


ment is not even in sight. Under existing cond.tions the prob- 


lems are too big for the men—for any men. It is absurd to 


cast the blame upon rulers or a ruling class. Where, as in 
Russia. a new set of rulers has been thrown up out of the 
proletariat, position is not better, but worse. It is not 
through revolut:onary upheavals that mankind will grope its 


But these sane, if not very comforting, 


s can hardly be expected to appeal to the working 


way out of the chaos 
consideration 
And the widespread 


class, who are the principal sufferers 


conviction that distress is due to the muddles made by those 
who possess economic power—not only the statesmen, but the 
“captains of industry” and the great lords of finance—that there 
is “something wrong at the top,” intensifies the discontent of 
the workmen with what they think, and often rightly think, to 
be bad management in their own particular industries. 

“It is no remedy for this discontent to reproach them with 
the contribut-on they themselves have made, through their 
slackness and intractability, or through the often mistaken 
policy of their unions, to the general distress. The right course 
is not to continue to keep them at arm’s length, but to take 
them hy the arm, to break down the wall of separation which 
at present exists between employers and employed, and to 
recognize that the latter are entitled to have their say about 
the conduct and policy of the business on which their whole 
existence depends. They might often have something to sug- 
And they 
would certainly not be less easy to deal with, if they were 


gest which would contribute to its better working. 
forced to realize the difficulties of the management. Moreover, 
they would be led to feel that they were really associates in the 
enterprise in which they were engaged, not merely hirelings. 
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And thus they would take an interest and a pride in it as in 
a sense their own business, and gradually develop towards it 
that spirit of corporate loyalty, which comes so naturally to 


Englishmen.” 
* * * 

Walter Page and the Abbey 

The proposal to put a tablet in Westminster Abbey in 
memory of Walter Page is being supported with enthusiasm 
by all who know the debt we owe to him, and since his 
life was published all of us can gauge in some measure that 
debt. Lord Balfour is the leader in the movement to give an 
expression to our national gratitude to a very noble man 
who proved a friend in need. “He was the happiest, the most 
liberated man in Europe when America entered the war.” 
“What crowned his happiness,” writes Mr. Sydney Brooks, 
“was the thought that it implied—the fullest cooperation be- 
tween the United States and Great Brita‘n. “The necessity for 
the two countries to keep ard work together—this was the pro- 
found international fact stamped upon him by the war. There 
are hundreds of our people who still keep fresh within them 
the memory of Walter Page as a supremely lovable man. There 
are hundreds more who can never forget his solicitude in seek- 
ng out news of the missing and the wounded. He was one 
with us all through the war, and the highest honor it is now in 
our power to pay him—a tablet in Westminster Abbey—is none 
too high for such services and such a spirit as his.” 

> . * 

From India 

It may not have been made known widely as yet that 
Rabindranath Tagore has opened an institution which he calls 
Visvabharati to help towards the spiritual unity of mankind 
through the better understanding of the west by the east, and 
For years he has been the head of a 
After 


his last visit to Europe, it was impressed upon him that he 


of the east by the west. 


school with a marked character and ideal of its own. 


should bring about a meeting between east and west “beyond 
“T was con- 
vinced that my own inst-tution at Santiniketan must now throw 
“A place of Indian culture to which lead- 
ing scholars from the west shall come—some have already 


the boundaries of politics and race and creed.” 
open wide its gates.” 
come, not only to give, but to receive. Among others who 
have come to help is an American lady who has joined the 
agricultural and village work. Only in the strength of a unity 
of her intellectual and spiritual experience can the east meet 
the west on equal terms.” The poet has emerged from his 
retirement to plead for his new scheme whereby a spiritual 
gateway will be opened to India. Everyone who knows how 
much depends upon a better understanding between the races 
of mank‘nd will wish Rabindranath Tagore prosperity in his 
new and brave adventure. 


Luxor 

It is a reassuring sign to note the interest taken in the Luxor 
discoveries. The press finds it a popular subject; day by day 
our journals give us accounts of the discoveries and relate 
them to large questions of history and religion. This very 
morning my paper puts in its chief place neither the Ruhr 
nor Lausanne but Luxor. It is scarcely likely that the same 
public which sought for all the details of the Ilford murder 
has transferred its centre of interest to Luxor and to Tu- 
tankhamen; that is more than we can hope at the moment. 
But there is another public altogether, which is sometimes for- 
gotten and neglected—“the 7,000 who have not bowed the 
knee” to the idols of sensation. Its interest in Luxor may be 
a useful reminder to those who seek to read the wants of their 
readers that there are many who are genuinely interested in 
history and the spiritual interests of mankind. Of course a 
journal which thinks in millions may neglect these; they may 
not be reckoned in millions, but they are st/ll worthy to be 
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If I were an advertiser, I think I would 
rather have a paper read by those, even though they were 
fewer, who welcome articles on Luxor than by those who 
thirst for the sensations of murder trials. 


taken into account. 


. * > 

Some Sayings 

The following is taken from The Challenge: “Three tyran- 
nies threaten every democracy: the rule of the bureaucrat en- 
trenched in power; the rule of the mob led by a demagogue; 
Of the 
three the last is the most dangerous to democratic interests. 
When that minority is a secret organization working in dark- 
ness, wearng an appearance of legality, democracy should 
begin to account for the internal conditions that are bringing 
such dangerous forces into play.” 

Two more cases of “There, but for the grace of God—”: “If 
I had been an Armenian under Turkish rule T should have been 


the rule of a fanatical, strongly-organized minority. 
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a Bolshevik.”"—The Bishop of Gibraltar at Whitefield’s Mission. 
“If I had to live under the housing conditions that many 
people now have to endure I should become a revolutionist 
of the deepest dye.”—Lt.-Col. Westcott at Manchester. 
F. Herbert Stead, warden of the Browning Settlement, tells 
the following: 
with the growth of the premises of the Settlement in and out 


“One day, an enterprising journalist, impressed 


of London, came to my wife resolved to find out where the 
money came from. We must, he urged, have some very 
substantial friend behind us, from whom these lands and houses 
came. My wife replied, ‘Yes, we have a very substantial friend 
behind us.’ ‘Ah,’ said the pressman, ‘I thought so. Could you 
tell me his name?” ‘May I answer you in a line of Browning's?’ 
The pressman looked mystified—Well, ves.’ ‘The line from 
Browning runs,’ said my wife, 
“ ‘What if that Friend were—God?’ " 


Epwarp SHILILITo. 


A COMMUNICATION 


“Christian Missions and Imperialism” 


HAVE read with much interest Mr. Tyler Dennett's article 
| entitled “Christian Missions and Imperialism” in The Chris- 
tian Century for December 21, 1922. It is impossible not 
to agree with Mr. Dennett on some of the points which he raises, 
but I cannot help feeling that his treatment of the subject is so 
incomplete in the description of the situation in most of the coun- 
tries where missionary work is conducted on a large scale, and 
that his conclusions from the facts are so questionable in some 
cases, that the less informed of his readers are likely to be led 
seriously astray. 
That the foreign missionary movement has had a disturbing 
eftect in many countries which have not the advantage of a strong 
nd enlightened government I should not be disposed to dispute. 
ir has been regarded with some distrust even in some British col- 
nies where we may assume that the government has been as 
enlightened and benevolent as one could expect any foreign ad- 
ministration of an undeveloped country to be. 
tion, however, whether the disturbing effects noted have been due 
to any desire to overturn the government or to exercise political 
influence, though doubtless cases can be cited in which there was 
ich deliberate intent. In my opinion, in so far as the mission- 
movement has contributed to revolutionary movements it has 
heen through activities which most of us would not be disposed 


» que stion. 


I seriously ques- 


In the first place, in many countries the missionary has intro- 
duced new spiritual and moral ideas which tend to subvert old 

istoms and old loyalties. Even the Golden Rule and doctrine 
of the brotherhood of man can be very disturbing ideas when 
they are introduced into a community which has not previously 
accepted them. Under such teaching grows up gradually an ap- 
preciation of the value of the individual which may be quite in- 
consistent with the practices of some autocratic governments. 
The doctrine that there is a moral law above temporary political 
enactments and social conventions can be very disturbing to the 
powers that be, and yet most of us are not prepared to question 
that teaching,-even when we feel that we should be careful to 
render to Cesar the things that are Czsar’s. 

In the second place the missions have actively engaged in edu- 
cation. This has increased the number of people who, because 
they could read and write, were capable of receiving and impart- 
ing new social and political theories. As education proceeded its 
content began to include the history of other parts of the world, 
and this has been accompanied by some information regarding the 
economic and governmental systems of other countries and the 
results obtained under those systems, inevitably colored to a 
greater or less degree by the background of the teacher, but I 
believe usually still without any deliberate intent to exercise poli- 





tical influence. Nevertheless, the results of such teaching may 
be and, I believe, often have been far-reaching. 

Finally, the missionary has organized churches. Though fre- 
quently, as Mr. Dennett says, autonomy has come slowly in these 
churches, I do not believe he realizes the extent to which native 
congregations in many parts of the world are taking an active 
part in managing their own affairs. Churches differ radically, 
but most of the Protestant churches have given a training in 
organization which is readily applicable to other purposes. The 
missionary was frequently not interested in politics, but he sup- 
pitied dynamic ideas, education and organization which had their 
inevitable results. Could we really wish that it had been other- 
wise? 

Dr. Dennett cites instances which show that certain m’s- 
sionaries have been politically active. Is it scientifically correct 
to draw conclusions without cons:dering the vast numbers 
whose activities have not been known Does Mr. Dennett 
know the political opinions and activities of a sufficiently large 
number of miss-onaries to justify him in assigning a single set 
of motives and ideas to the whole body? I have been observ- 
ing missionaries nearly all my life, and one of my principal 
conclusions has been that you find an enormous variety of 
opinions and prejudices among them. If some were pleased 
at the Chinese revolution, others were dubious; if many dis- 
trusted Yuan Shih-K’ai, others saw in him China’s only hope 
for that dangerous period. It is almost as amus:ng to learn 
that missionaries worked to thwart Yuan Shih K’ai’s plan for 
a monarchy as it would be to hear that Buddhist teachers in 
the United States had swayed one of our presidential elections. 
If any had a part, which I never heard, it was certainly insig- 
nificant. Yuan's own folly and a strong national feeling were 
his undoing, together with perhaps some interference from a 
non-Christian power. 

When we deal with the reasons why people wish certain 
things we are on rather doubtful ground. Mr. Dennett who 
has an almost uncanny power of reading men’s souls even 
when he has never seen but a few of the men whom he is 
judging, tells us that missionaries frequently desire a change 
of government to secure one which shall be more favorable 
for their work. He accuses them of being pleased at the pros- 
pect of more favorable conditions. This would be more inter- 
esting if he were able to show us any class of people who are 
not pleased at a change which they think will favor the objects 
which they have most at heart. 
be allowed to use Mr. Dennett's privilege of reading the souls 
of other men, I should say that one of the principal reasons 


On the other hand, if I may 


why in some cases missionaries have not been favorable to the 
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existing government was because it did not seem to be pro- 
moting the happiness and prosperity of the people to whom 
they had devoted their lives. They coveted for these people 
some of the good things which supposedly better governments 
provided elsewhere. Who can blame them for that? They 
would not be human if they did not take such an interest in 
the people among whom they were working. 

Sometimes both feelings, the desire to escape restrictions 
upon their work, and the desire to see an improvement in the 
may have led individuals to engage 
I served as a 
consul in China before and during the revolution and can at 


conditon of the people 


in unwise or reprehensible political activities. 
least say that I heard of no cases of serious indiscretion of a 
political character on the part of the hundreds of missionaries 
district | 
other foreigners. 
The title of the article, 
and the general tendency of Mr. Dennett's thought will prob- 


in my know of some very serious cases among 


“Christian Missions and Imperialism,” 


ably lead many to conclude that he holds the missions mainly 
if not sclely responsible for the troubles of the weak govern- 
I am sure 
t seems hardly fair 


ments in whose territories they have been working. 
that Mr 


to read such a severe lesson to the missionaries with no refer- 


Dennett does not think so, but 


ence at all to other foreign influences. 

Compared with the slow-working and in the main beneficent 
evolutionary forces set free by the missionaries, what would 
Mr. Dennett say to the revolutionary effects of the trade in 
upsetting of established 
roads, to the forcing of concessions, or to the financing of such 


firearms, Opium, and sppirits, to the 


unpopular governments as that of Yuan Shih-K’ai against the 
wishes of the constitutional representatives of the people, as 
With these things 
The Chinese gov- 
ernment has by treaty allowed missionaries to live in the inter- 


activities having d sturbing political effects? 
certainly the missionaries had nothing to do. 


ior and the Japanese government tacitly took the same position 
in the days of extra-territoriality, while both governments stead- 
fastly refused that priv.lege to merchants until they should be 
subject to the courts of the country. This does not seem to 
indicate that the missionaries were the most feared of the foreign 
elements with which those nations had to do. 

As far as the Chinese revolution is concerned the students 
tra.ned in Japan and many restless individuals within the coun- 
try who had had little or no contact with the missionaries were 
far more powerful than the Chinese Christians, though some of 
these were used, particularly for dealing with foreigners. 

If missions have had so much to do with imperialism as Mr. 
Dennett thinks, is it not rather strange that American imperial- 
ism has shown itself so little in the countries where missions 
have been most highly developed? China with its thousands 
of missionaries has not been a field for American imperialism. 
The Phillipines 


lave been annexed 


where there were practically no missionaries 
In spite of what Mr. Dennett says it is 
that church influence had much to do with 


compared 


d ficult to believe 


the annexation 


with the political and economic 


grounds to which he refers. Even in Hawaii the period of 
active missionary work had ceased before the United States 
became much interested in them, and it was the merchants and 
planters, some of them sons of missionaries, rather than the 
missionaries themselves who carried through the plan of an- 
nexation. In India it was certainly British merchants rather 
than Brit'sh who laid the 
British 


missionaries foundations of the 


Indian empire. We had many missionaries in Japan 


but none in Alaska prior to the annexation. No missionar-es, 
I believe, went to Mexico before we seized large parts of her 


territory. Some have gone 


since, but the newspapers give us 


no hint that they have been the trouble makers. It is the oil 


nterests, the mines, railroads and plantations that have sup- 
plied the incidents leading to international friction there. Even 
in the near east one cannot help wondering whether it would 


not be relatively easy to secure peace if it were not for oil and 
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conflicting territorial ambitions with which the missions have 
nothing to do. 

On the other hand I think Mr. Dennett is right in deploring 
religious toleration clauses in treaties, and attempts of foreign 
nations to intervene in behalf of Christian communities in 
Such intervention is likely to add to the ill- 
feeling against the protected elements and may thus do them 
more harm than good. Still it is absurd to regard the tolera- 
tion clauses of the treaties of 1858 as “smashing blows against 
the integrity of China.” What words are left then to charac- 
terize Russian policy in Manchuria, the territorial encroach- 
ments of Japan and various European powers, or the restric- 
tions placed on China’s right to levy customs duties, all in- 
finitely more serious impairments of Chinese rights? 

Mr. Dennett displays such an extraordinary positiveness in 
his assertions that one unfamiliar with the subject would sup- 
pose that he had a very intimate and varied knowledge of 
China and all other mission fields. For example, “China was 
not really free, politically, tor miss.onary work until the estab- 


other countries. 


lishment of the republic.” It was pretty free, nevertheless, 
and missionaries were working unhampered in many parts of 
the interior. Even in Peking some m/ssionaries were on 
friendly terms with high officials and the Empress Dowager 
gave her patronage to one mission institution. Where is the 
specific justification for such a statement as “Even the integ- 
rity and the sovereignty of China have, historically, been sub- 
ordinated hy the missionaries to the demand for missionary 
liberty.” Such a serious charge needs more substantiation 
than the distorted references to the Taiping rebellion and to 
Peter Parker's utterances in regard to Formosa. 

Mr. Dennett probably does not know of the pressure brought 
to bear on m/‘ssionaries in the past to intervene with the local 
authorities in China in behalf of their converts, and of the 
policy adopted by all the larger American societies of strictly 
forbidding such intervention as a result of which there has 
heen for a long time little or no complaint against the mis- 
sionaries on that This is in itself evidence of the 
restraint which the missions are placing upon themselves and 
of their desire to avo'd implication in political activities.” 

Rocer S. Greene. 


score. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The Church and Politics * 


66 R ENDER unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and 
unto God the things that are God's.” It would be 
dodging the plain issue if one did not discuss in this 

lesson the relation of the church to politics. It is a live ques- 
tion and never more to the fore than now. We live in a de- 
mocracy and under such a government we have only ourse:ves 
to blame if things are not to our liking. On the one hand you 
have a great group of conservatives who believe that the church 
should not meddle with politics, and, on the other, you have a 
great group of social reformers and liberals who severely criti- 
cize church members for not registering and voting. It is a no- 
torious fact in many cities that the church people, as a whole, 
make a pitiable showing at the polls. In a democracy only dis- 
grace and failure can result when the best people will not par- 
ticipate in running the government. 

There is only one danger in bringing politics into the church 
and that is that the preacher or other church member may not 
understand the situation, may not see through the game that is 
being played politically, and may therefore endorse the wrong 
man. There is little excuse for ignorance and it is the duty of 
churchmen to know about the political situations and to help 
the best men into power. To keep politics out of the church only 
means that we desire to make the church impractical. The power 
of the church, when aroused, is beyond estimation, Look at the 


*Lesson for March 4, 1923. Scripture Text. Luke 20:19-26, 21:1-3. 
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temperance situation. Everyone knows that an aroused church 
brought about, first local option, and later national prohibition. 
The life of the church was being handicapped by the saloon. The 
two institutions were diametrically opposed. One stood for God, 
the other for the devil; one stood for law, the other for outrages ; 
one stood for the home, the other for the breaking up of that 
sacred institution; one saved men, the other damned men. The 
country could not endure half-sober and half-drunk. Ten thous- 
and pulpits cried out against the saloon; the Anti-saloon League 
derived almost all its financial support from the churches; the 
battle was joined and the church won. How did we win? By 
seeing to it that the right men were elected to office. That was 
pure politics and it was absolutely right. 


The first business of the church, the peculiar job of the church, 
is to win men for God; that is a spiritual affair. The church 
must create good homes where children are reared in a spiritual 
atmosphere; the church must maintain schools where the Bible is 
taught and where Jesus comes to be loved; the church must fol- 
low up these educational processes by actually leading the youth 
of the land to fully and freely accept Jesus as Lord. This is all 
fundamental and imperative. If the church aoes not do this 
work it will forever remain undone. No other institution can or 
will attempt to do it. This is rendering unto God the things that 
are God's. To preach the gospel, to teach the children in re- 
ligious things, to convert men, to seek to keep them in the right 
paths, to rebuke sin, to lift up spiritual ideals—all this is ren- 
dering unto God the things that are God’s. But that is only half 
the work! 

A child is born in a home; as he grows his parents watch 
most carefully over his associates and companions. They not only 
start him; they keep him. They are responsible tor his de- 
velopment. It is not enough to convert a man in a church; we 
are responsible for the society in which he is compelled to live. 
The church must not only preach ideals, it must cry to have those 
ideals made actual in everyday life. Society must be reformed. 
This often involves fighting and misunderstanding. It is hard 
work; many shrink from it; but it must be done. To be inactive 
politically means to lose all that we have gained. 

Take this same temperance problem; the situation is now most 
langerous. Only yesterday I sat in a club with a group of 
representative men. “That Volstead law should either be en- 
iorced or modified,” said one. “In other words,” said another, 
“you stand for modification.” “Yes, I do,” said the first speaker. 
“| think a man should be able to buy a glass of beer or of wine 
if he wants it.” “Then you are willing for the old-time saloon 
to come back, with all its evils?” And then the fight was on; 
one side contending for beers and light wines (always light 
wines, never heavy wines!) and the other side insisting that any 
i.odification would mean the return, eventually, of the whole ne- 
farious business, saloons and all. Must the church be idle and 
udifferent in such a day? 

But, vou say, no preacher can talk about politics in his pulpit 
without offending one of the old parties. In these days, for- 
tunately, people stand for the best man, regardless of party af- 
fliation. The church should only take a stand upon clear-cut 
moral matters, but where such things are involved preacher and 
laymen should work to get people registered and out to vote. The 
tock of such a preacher will rise in the community. People will 
regard him as a moral leader, who has no fear. Only let him be 
intelligent, for a mistake here is bad, very bad indeed. 

There are those who compromise all this by saying that the 
business of the church is to preach the gospel, to declare the 
aeep, moral principles of the Bible and then to allow the indi- 
vidual members to go out to put into action what they have 
learned in the church. That sounds good—and safe. It is so safe 
as to be timorous and therefore contemptible. Such counsel is of 
the pussyfoot variety; it deserves the contempt which the intelli- 
gent citizen gives it. It is just such advice that has caused so 
many Christian citizens not to register at all. No, the church 
must render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. This 
nieans that Christians must pay their taxes without any side-step- 
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ping and that Christians must register and vote in a clear-cut 
moral way, endorsing and supporting the best man in every case 
where a moral issue is involved. We want brave preachers and 
not mollycoddles; we want church members, men and women 
now, who do not hesitate to work for the right men in office, men 
who will register our wills in the causes of law, order and de- 
cency. Caesar has his rights. Religion that goes straight up 
and has no lateral thrust is of little worth. 


Joun R. Ewenrs. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Religion Without God 


Eprtor THe Curistran Century : 

SIR: In his stimulating armistice day sermon Dr. Fosdick 
seems to me to set up an artificial and mischievous issue for 
the church. The “fundamental battle which all believers wage 
with unbelievers” he implies is between those who believe in 
“the living and eternal God” and those who do not. But as 
Dr. Durant Drake points out in his “Problems of Religion,” 
a definition of religion that involves a belief in God would 
exclude one of the greatest of the world’s religions, Buddhism, 
and it would exclude a growing number of fine spirited 
agnostics. The real conflict is not between different cosmololgies. 
It is between those who live a narrow selfish life, and those 
who recognize what John Dewey calls in his latest book, the 
“infinite relationships of man with his fellow.” For the church 
to quarrel with the man who is devoted to promoting the 
common life, even though he cannot accept the conception of 
God, is as futile as for it to make an issue over baptism. 

As for Sill’s remark about agnosticism taking the shine out 
of one’s existence, it should be understood simply in the interest 
of facts, that that sort of an experience is rare and is not 
normal. It may perhaps be the temporary result of the sudden 
breaking of traditional beliefs. 3ut the modern science of 
ethics points out that man is sustained by his social relation- 
ships. The knowledge that he is embarked on a great adventure, 
that he is on his own, that it is up to him to cooperate with 
his fellows in making a better world, certainly has proved a 
stimulant to many. Incidentally, the problem of evil in a 
world of an omnipotent God has proved a heavy burden on 
many souls from Epicurus down through J. S. Mill, Darwin, 
Huxley, Winwood Reade, Mark Twain, H. G. Wells. Whether 
there is a solution to the problem or not, many persons have 
felt the solutions presented were inadequate. To them the 
abandonment of the conception of God has brought a great 
sense of relief. The bitterness that follows personal experience 
with the problem of evil may disappear with the feeling that 
there is no God responsible for it, like the Mysterious Stranger 
of Mark Twain, who crushes for his pleasure the images into 
which he has breathed the breath of life. Dr. Fosdick will find 
many for whom agnosticism has brought a shine into existence. 

It seems to me worth while for liberal ministers to realize the 
essentia’ issues and not to exploit inessential ones, and to 
recognize the facts in connection with various beliefs, whatever 
may be thought of the validity of these beliefs. 

Lawrence, Kansas R. E. Epcerton. 


It Seems That the War Is Not Yet Over 


Epitor THE CHuristiaAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Your editorial of January 25, entitled “Ally Has Now 
Become Menace,” prompts me to ask, just exactly what is behind 
the tremendously keen sympathy which you seem to have for 
the Hun? Is the “thing” which prompted you to father so 
un-American a statement, ancestral or material? Thomas 
Edison, not long ago, expressed a view on religion which was 
about as ridiculous as Darwin's criticism of a Mozart mass 
would have been. And so, by this editorial you demonstrate that 
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a more or less brilliant editor of a religious journal may quite 
successfully pipe-dream away his time in a fool’s paradise as 
far as world affairs are concerned. 

France’s “most cynical interpreters” are the Boches. Did you 
expect them to view fairly any method of making them honor 
a certain “scrap of paper’ known as the Versailles Treaty? 
Don't worry, Herr Editor, France has no idea of “crushing” 
Germany, but having had numerous demonstrations of that 
country’s “honor” and “integrity,” she is using the only method 
which Germany can comprehend—force—to ward off the 
next invasion of her territory as effectively as possible. 

The allies, I am convinced, now see very clearly the awful 
folly of not having “pushed the war” to the “unconditional 
surrender” of Germany—not at the “gates of Berlin”—but in 
the throne room of the royal palace of that city. The next 
time this folly will not be repeated. The present action of 
will cease when she has forced the Boche to honor 
his signature on the Versailles Treaty—not before. 

Dreamer in Fool's Paradise, the prayers of 
“friends of peace and justice” are being answered now by 
a righteous God, and Germany will be held in leash until the 
hatred in her soul is replaced by at least a decent respect for 
the rights of the nations of the world. 


France 


believe me, 


The only “friends” of France who are being alienated by this 
perfectly just move of hers to force Germany to pay, are 
utterly immoral U. S. 
politicians, unscrupulous American newspapers, and editors of 
religious journals having no more sense of international justice 


selfish interests in England,—certain 


than Bryan has of evolution. 
The their spokesman no 
less a personage than the head of the American Legion, tell 


“youth” of America, having for 


us that they are all set, ready to march again to crush the 
And the 
of this country for her best friend among the nations 
begun. 

Of course what you say about brave Clemenceau—the grand 


Prusianism which you pretend to hate. “romantic 
affection” 
of the 


world—France—has only just 


old man of the Allied War Council—sounds perfectly natural 
coming from a Boche propagandist,—but, once again, let me 
ask, just exactly what is behind your Prussian sympathies. 

The real “menace” of the world today is from men, whether 
religious editors or what not, who wield clever pens, and have 
some secret motive in calling black white. 


| have seen the wonderful French people in their owi 
country, at their best, as a traveler, many years before the 
great war. As a member of the A. E. F. I saw them for 
eighteen months, again at their best, in the thick of that 


awful struggle. Rich and poor and middle class, I had access 
to their houses and I assure you, Mein Herr, that the meanest 
French patriot, patiently laboring to rebuild his torn country 
today, by forcing Germany to honor the Versailles Treaty, 
towers head and shoulders, in his loyalty to justice and truth, 
above 


whatever religious editors, who for 


that 


some mysterious 


reasons still wield forever out-lawed weapon—Prussian 


propaganda. 
Alpena, Mich. 


Wintitam E. Hint. 


Monopolizing Religion 


Eviror Tue Curistian Century : 
SIR: Your editorials produce in me an increasing gladness 


Probably the 


of soul abilty to understand and appreciate 
spiritual truth continues to develop in me, not being entirely 
inhibited by the advancing age of my body, but I feel quite 
sure that The Christian Century also progresses in its compre- 
hension of spiritual realities 

That which calls forth this renewed expression of inward 
satisfaction is the ed'torial entitled “Monopolizing Religion” 
Feb. 8, 


three readings. 


in the issue of which I have studied carefully, having 


given it The conclusion which you reach in 
your argument, based on an array of facts assembled in vour 
survey of the field of denominational religion, is to me particu- 


larly significant of a clear and righteous judgment. 
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“There is no place for denominational religion in a demo- 
cratic society. Religion must pass under a different sponsor- 
ship. Our sects are assuming to do what they cannot do, and 
what they are conspicuously failing to do. They must sur- 
render their charter of religion to the true church itself which 
shall represent all ranks and titles of society, all walks and 
ways of it, all agencies and institutions of it.” 

This conclusion is revolutionary in its character, but unless 
this course is taken, the attempt to bring the religious life of 
mankind to a higher degree of spiritual attainment will end in 
failure. 


Bergholz, Ohio. F. M. CumMIncs. 


What, Then, Does Congregationalism 
Stand For? 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have just been reading your editorial on “Hunting 
for a Plea” and I admit there is some truth in it, but I am 
not able to accept it in its entirety. Do we not stand for some- 
thing? Some of my Sunday school children said, “Other chil- 
dren know what their church stands for, but we do not know 
what our church stands for.” I have tried to meet their need 
by taking three classes in the Sunday school through a course 
of lessons on “Studies in Congregationalism” and I have found 
a most remarkable interest and a clarifying of the whole situa- 
tion. Am | wrong in believ:ng that we as Congregationalists 
There is 
no sectarian spirit in these studies, simply a desire to under- 
stand the church to wh:ch these children are expected to give 
their allegiance, as one corps in the increasingly united church 
of Jesus Christ. 

Natick, Mass. 


have nothing to contribute to the church universal? 


ArtHuR W. ACKERMAN. 


Where Jesus Found God 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The poem (?) by C. R. Piety (January 4) is in a some- 
what popular ve‘n. Taken at its face value, the weather alone 
would show that the world was made by the god of haphazard. 
Jesus looked for God at a point more advanced in the creative 
order. He found the Father perhaps in his mother—surely in 
his own soul. This is the natural place to look for it. One 
may poke around among the roots of things and find little 
meaning, but at the top—the fruit-bear:ng point—there is reve- 
lation. The personality of Jesus was so vivid and creative 
that the personal background of creation was probably the one 
self-evident fact. Having lost himself in the creative enter- 
prise, he became God-consc ous, as most of us are not. He 
became so much more practical and sane and efficient in living 
that we wisely lean on him—rather than ourselves—and realize 
ourselves in knowing him. 


Park Ridge, N. J. F. D. Eacieston. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Aquaintance 


Want Sunday 
Broadcasting Stopped 

Rev. Elmer L. Setterland, pastor of a 
rural church in Mineral, IIL, finds that 
the radio broadcasting of sermons from 
the big cities is interfering with the work 
of the rural church. People stop on the 
way to church, and are invited to sit in 
on a radio party. He urges that the 
Sunday broadcasting be discontinued and 
sermons be sent out only on week days. 
He says: “The big city churches can 
use radio to good effect and help the 
weaker churches of both city and coun- 
try. They can do this in two ways: For 
one thing every pastor would refuse to 
preach over the radio on Sunday. This 
will kill all opportunity for excusing one’s 
self from church because one can hear 
radio sermons. Secondly, the radio can 
be used with splendid effect during the 
week in helping to exalt the local church 
in the community. Bear ye one another’s 
burdens is a good scriptural injunction 
for ministers to practice with each 
other.” 


Insists Baptists in 
Texas Are Not Divided 


Rev. John F. Peachey, pastor of Hill- 
rest Baptist church of Dallas, insists 
that the reports of division in Baptist 
ranks in Texas are overdrawn. The split 
‘s only a splinter. He asserts that the 
convention books have always been open 
to audit and offers the following des- 
cription of the situation in that state: 
“Dr. J. Frank Norris appears to be caus- 
ing more commotion outside of Texas 
than here, for in his own home state his 
influence is nil. In the Tarrant county 
association, in which the First Baptist 
church, Ft. Worth, is located, the Baptists 
by a vote of 135 to 16, declared their 
non-fellowship with Dr. Norris and his 
church. Following this action by the 
local association the Baptist general con- 
vention in session at Waco in November, 
1922, with nearly 2,000 messengers at- 
tending, representing Baptist churches 
from all parts of the state, without a 
dissenting voice being raised, declared 
their non-fellowship with Dr. Norris and 
non-sympathy with his policy of obstruc- 
tion. This would seem to indicate that 
Texas Baptists are solidly united and 
so far as I am aware, there is not a 
single Baptist church or Baptist preacher 
in all Texas that has raised a voice in 
defense of him. He and his church are 
simply outlawed by the Baptists of Texas. 
The Searchlight is being circulated free 
of charge by him and his church, but is 
not being extensively read.” 


Church Makes Definite 
Proposals on World Situation 

The preaching at First Congregational 
church of Grinnell, Ia., has taken the 
world situation into account this winter 
and the congregation has become deeply 
aroused with regard to the need of a 
more positive stand in America in behalf 
of peace. On a recent Sunday morning 


a resolution was passed in which there 
were three definite proposals: An inter- 
national political organization to prevent 
war; the limitation of armaments to a 
police status; and above all a world where 
international good will has driven out 
national and racial hatred. 


Methodists Ask 
for Millions 

After an all day discusson at the 
Lexington Hotel, Chicago, the council 
of boards of benevolence of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church, including bishops, 
board secretaries, other ministers, and 
laymen, decided vesterday that the needs 
of the church for benevolences were 
$28,000,000, but that the church should 


Missionaries Again 


HE disorderly conditions in China 

are once more bringing the mission- 
aries into danger and suffering. Not 
since the days of the Boxer rebellion 
have there been so many outrages com- 
mitted as during the past year. The for- 
eign residents’ committee has made a re- 
port of these outrages, part of which we 


quote: “The Augustana Synod Mission 
has five main stations in Honan, 
Hsuchow, Yuchow, Juchow, Kiahsien 


and Honanfu (Loyang). All of these 
stations had to be abandoned by the for- 
missionaries, except Hsuchow. But also 
at Hsuchow on the Peking-Hankow rail- 
way the mission schools have been closed 
and practically all work has been at a 
standst.ll. And even here the foreigners 
(including representatives of the British 
and American Tobacco company as well 
as missionaries) lived in constant anxiety 
for many weeks, and have been ready to 
leave the city at a moment's notice. 
More than twenty adults of the Augus- 
tana Synod Mission took refuge in Han- 
kow, Chengchow, or Peking. 

“At Juchow the two missionaries, A. 
Lundeen and A. O. Forsberg, were taken 
captive. The station was looted, the 
missionaries losing most of their person- 
al belongings. The China Inland Mis- 
sion has also suffered heavily. Shangtsai 
station was looted in part. From this 
station the bandits carried the Rev. H. 
E. N. Ledgard. Shengchiu station was 
looted and partly burned. Mrs. and Miss 
Soderstrom were carried away from this 
station. At Yingchowfu in Anhwei the 
brigands looted the station and burned 
the new residence of the foreign ladies 
which had been occupied only a week or 
ten days. The Yingchow missionaries 
were in the hands of the bandits for a 
few hours, but, in the confus‘on of the 
burning city, managed to get away. 

“These three stations as well as 
Kwangshow were all abandoned by the 
China Inland Missionaries. In_ all, 
twelve adults from these four stations are 
refugees at the time of writing. Besides 
these four, four other stations were tem- 
porar:ly vacated by the missionaries.” 


be asked for an apport onment of $18,500,- 
000 in 1924. The amount was recom- 
mended by a special committee of twen- 
ty-five of which the Reverend David G. 
Downey, book editor, New York, was 
chairman. The committee has been 
studying the situation for a year and its 
report covers all the phases of church 
work home and foreign. Bishop Edwin 
H. Hughes of Boston, Mass., strongly 
supported the committee’s recommenda- 
tion which was practically carried by a 
unanimous vote. For the past four years 
the Methodist Episcopal church has 
been carrying on a centenary benevolent 
program in celebration of a hundred 
years of miss.on work. Under this pro- 
gram the denomination has given an 


Persecuted in China 


“Kidnapping of foreigners has become 
a common thing during the year 1922. In 
the early part of the year Rev. W. H. 
Oldfield of the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance was captured by bandits in 


Kwangsi. Later, a French priest of 
Wuchan, Kwe:chow, was sent out to 
plead with the robbers not to loot a 


town. He was held as hostage on con- 
dition that the remaining $8,000 of the 
$10,000 which had been demanded, be 
paid. Also early in the year Dr. and 
Mrs. Howard Taylor of the China In- 
land Mission were captured at a small 
village not far from Yunnanfu. Soldiers 
were started off to rescue them. Mrs. 
Taylor was released in order to bring 
the terms upon which her husband might 
also be released. One of the conditions 
was that the advance of the soldiers 
should be stopped. 

“But the climax has been reached in 
the recent outrages in Honan. During 
the fighting last May between Wu P’ei- 
fu's and Chang Tso-lin’s forces, the mil- 
tary governor of Honan, Chao J’i, took 
sides against Wu P’ei-fu with disastrous 
results to himself and his followers. 
Many of his defeated soldiers and offi- 
cers thereupon turned brigands and have 
been the backbone of the brigand forces 
which have ravaged Honan the past few 
months. The prelude to their activities 
was the loot:ng and burning of the city 
of Lushan in western Honan towards 
the end of May. The Norwegian Luth- 
eran Mission has a station there. The 
station was looted and burned, and the 
lives of the missionaries threatened. The 
missionaries tell harrowing tales of what 
they had to go through at the time. 
Nevertheless the brigands were at this 
time more humane than they have been 
of late. One unmarried woman mission- 
ary was carr.ed off and separated from 
the others for a few days, but she was 
soon released. It should be noted that 
Lushan is less than seventy-five miles 
from Loyang, the headquarters of Gen- 
eral Wu P’ei-fu. Many of the succeed- 
ing outrages took place within a short 
distance of General Wu's headquarters. 
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average of $15,000,000 a year to benevo- 
lent purposes. The funds regularly ap- 
portioned at today’s meeting are to be 
divided as follows: board of foreign mis- 
$6,800,000: board of home mis- 
sions, $6,800,000; board of educat:on, 
$1,500,000; board of education for 
Negroes $760,000; board of Sunday 
schools, $600,000; Epworth League, 
$175.000; American Bible Society, $200,- 
000; board of temperance, prohibition and 
morals, $250,000; General 
Deaconess board $90,000; board of hospi- 
tals and homes, $175,000; board of con- 
ference claimants $150,000; other causes, 
$1,000,000 


sions, 


public 


Asserts Movie Magnates 
Muzzle Press 

Dr Scanlon, the Presby- 
board of temperance and socal 
asserts that the movie magnates 
muzzle the press when it comes to mat- 
ters that will hurt their business. Recent- 
national organizations 
in a meeting in Wash- 
which a proposed bil! 
for federal control of the moving picture 
The following is Dr. Scanlon’s 
this meeting 
“Two days 
conference, Dr. William 
Chase of New York, who was 
actively promot'ng it, called at the office 
of a Washington paper, and, being unable 
nublication of any news 
paid advertisement 
simply announcing the time and place of 
the conference and the agencies by which 
called This advertisement did 
not appear as agreed upon and in com- 
with him I called the following day 
One of the assist- 
ants in the advert’sing department told 


secretary of 
terian 


we Ifar e, 


ly twenty-seven 
were represented 
ington discussed 
business. 
story of the treatment of 
by the Washington 
preceding the 


press 


Sheafe 


to secure the 
submitted a 


notice, 


1t Was 


pany 
to inquire the reason. 


us that the advertising manager had in- 
structed him not to admit the adver- 
tisement Inquiring why, he said the 
manager simply stated that it would ‘hurt 
conference 
represent ng millions 
hurch members could be detrimental 


the paper.’ I asked how a 


lled by agencies 


to a news agency or to the public wel 
fare He professed ignorance, but said 
] was under instructions from the ad- 
vertising manager not to admit it and 
could not do so. Dr. Chase and I then 
vent to the business manager of the 
paper He ins sted that we must be 
mistaken and accompanied us to the 


advertising department, where the young 


man confirmed to him in our presence 
vhat he had previously told us. The 
manager then said he would take it up 


vith the who was 
That 
Chase on the 
claiming to represent that 
paper, and said that they had reconsider- 
ed and that the advertisement would 
appear the following morning, that is on 
the day of the conference, but it did not 


advertising manager, 
absent at the time from the office. 
evening someone called Dr 


telephone, 


appear 


Baptists Hold One-Day 
Schools of Missions 

The Ohio Baptist Board of Promotion 
is now carrying on an active campaign 
The third 
week in February schools were held in 


of missionary instruction. 
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leading churches in Dayton, Toledo, 
Akron and Newark. Among the princ.- 
pal speakers were Dr. J. C. Robbins, Mr. 
H. S. Meyers, Miss May Huston, Rev. 
A. C. Darrow, Miss Nellie Dunham. The 
objectives in the denominational drives 
are set forth to the people with telling 
effect and it is expected that a big ad- 
vance in missionary work will be regist- 
ered. 


Dr. Mott and Helpers Making 
Tour of American Continent 

A continent-wide tour of visitat:ons, 
with the purpose to quicken and streng- 
then the religious life and work of the 
Young Men's Christian Associations of 
the United States and Canada—is the 
significant movement now in progress in 
this country. The first visitation was in 
Montreal, November 28-29, and the itiner- 
ary as planned includes 45 meetings in 
35 states, reaching to Vancouver on the 


Pacific Coast, and winding up in St. 
Louis, April 5. New England was cov- 
ered before the holidays: New York, 


Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virgina, South 
Carol.na and Florida in January, and the 
february tour will reach from Georgia 
to Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. There 
are no waste days in the entire period. 
The churches have a distinct interest in 
the outcome, as one of the objects ‘s to 
effect closer cooperation between them 
and the Association in mutual service to 
the community. 


Hospital Gets a Half 

Million in Fifteen Years 
The 

organ.zed a 


Detroit’s Great 


HE Detroit Council of Churches is 

in-tiating the most elaborately planned 
pre-Easter program for the Protestant 
churches of the city that has ever been 
promoted. Beginning with Sunday, Feb. 
18, and continuing through to Easter 
Sunday, meetings will be held under the 
auspices of the council in the Garrick 
theater every day at noon except Satur- 
days and Sundays and in some centrally 
located church at night. In addition to 
these central meetings, practically every 
Protestant church in the city will be 
holding special meetings during this peri- 
od. The council is arranging for the 
visitation of outside speakers for these 
noon day meetings as follows: Dr. W. 
W. Bustard, pastor Euclid Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, Cleveland, Ohio, for the 
week of February 18; Dr. Floyd M. Tom- 
kins, rector of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity of Philadelphia, Pa., for the 
week of February 25; Dr. John McNeill, 
pastor Fort Washington Presbyterian 
Church of New York City, for the weeks 
of March 4 and March 11; Dr. M. S. 
Rice, pastor of the Metropolitan Church 
of Detroit, for the weeks of March 18 
and March 25. 

All these meetings will be climaxed 
with a Good Friday service in which the 
council will hold three-hour services in 
the Capitol, Madison, Adams and Gar- 


church 
New 


national Presbyterian 
hospital board in 
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Orleans fifteen years ago “with a prayer 
and fifteen dollars.” Since then the in- 
stitution has been so much prospered that 
it now has property valued at a million 
dollars. It is the only Protestant insti- 
tution for the care of white patients in 
the city which makes its work very much 
appreciated. 


German Churches 
Appeal for Aid 

With the German mark decreasing in 
purchasing power every day the churches 
and other religious institutions of Ger- 
many face extinction. Recent letters re- 
ceived by the Federal Council of churches 
tell of aged pastors starving to death 
and of others begging for old clothes. 
Dr. A. W. Schreiber, of the German 
Evangelical Church Federation, in appeal- 


ing for aid for German Protestantism 
says: “Every budget has been upset. 
Every enterprise for help has fallen 
short. All of the independent works of 


charity are near collapse. Leading church 
boards are paralyzed. The institutions 
of mercy for old people and children are 
without funds. Our youth has lost its 
guides and our old people walk without 
support. The evangel.cal press lies at 
death's door. Our people are not idle. 
They are doing their utmost. Help has 
come from several quarters. The Reichs- 
tag has supplied a sum for the general 
aims of public welfare. A great emer- 
gency organization of professional organ- 
izations is being set up. The church 
people are rallying to the need. Never- 
theless the situation is so extreme that 
the evangelical churches of 


Germany 
must look to the Protestant 


churches 


Lenten Program 


rick theaters. These four theatres have 
a seating capacity of more than thirteen 
thousand people. The speakers for these 
noon meetings will be Dr. Jos. A. Vance, 
Dr. M. S. Rice, Dr. S. H. Forrer, Dr. 
lynn Harold Hough, Dr. Edgar DeWitt 
Jones, Bishop Theodore S. Henderson, 
Dr. C. B. Emerson and Dr. Robert 
White, all of Detroit, and Dr. Charles E. 
Schaefer of New York. 

The best music obtainable will be se- 
cured for these services in addition to 
the addresses. The service at the Capi- 
tol theater which seats 4,500 people will 
be broadcasted by the Detroit News 
Dr. J. A. Vance, promptly at 1 o'clock, 
in this service, will lead the nation vo- 
cally over the radio, in the repetition of 
the Lord’s prayer. Two of these thea- 
ters, the Garr:ck and the Adams, will be 
reserved for clerks only, who are not free 
from their work until after 12 o'clock. 
The entire pre-Easter program will be 
opened on Feb. 18th by a great church- 
going Sunday throughout the entire city 
and Wayne county, and will be officially 
closed with the Easter day celebration 
in all churches on April Ist. This pro- 
gram has already challenged the atten- 
ton of all the people in Detroit and it is 
expected to result in the ingathering of 
about twenty-five thousand people imto the 
fellowship of the churches by Easter. 
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abroad for help with prayers and with 
practical aid by works of love. 


Church Succeeds in 
San Francisco 

Some religious workers have set up 
the claim that San Francisco is the most 
dificult field for religious work to be 
found on the American continent. West 
Side Disciples church which is led by 
Rev. H. P. Shaw, has reason to be 
proud of the fact it gave last year more 
than forty dollars per capita, one third 
of which went to missions and benevo- 
lence. The increase of the church mem- 
bership has been 44 per cent. 


Want Money to Fight 
Evil on Canal Zone 

Saloon-keepers, brothel masters and 
gambling kings are all ready to enter- 
tain the boys of the American canal zone 
this winter. A cablegram was received 
recently in which the union Protestant 
churches on the strip which were organ- 
ized by the joint action of certain de- 
nominational home mission boards make 
an appeal for funds to meet the need 
his winter. They say: “Can you secure 
two thousand dollars from the churches 
in the States to serve the boys of the 
fleet while here? The devil has unlimit- 
ed means.” 


Ohio Pastors’ Convention 
Scores a Success 

The Ohio Pastors’ Convention held in 
Columbus the last week in January 
scored a big success. It is reported in 
the official organ of the Oho Federation 
that 750 ministers were present from all 
parts of the state. Some of the leading 
ministers and secretaries from the vari- 
ous denominations helped to make a pro- 
gram that was noteworthy for its help- 
fulness. 


What Does the Oregon 
Law Propose to Do? 


The controversy over the recent com- 
pulsory educat‘on act passed by a refer- 
endum in Oregon has brought charges 
and countercharges as to what motives 
were behind its enactment and what 
motives prompts the attack on the law 
which is being tested in the Supreme 
Court of the state. The law provides 





for a penalty of not less than five dollars | 


a day for each day a parent wilfully 
keeps a child out of the public schools, 


¢ 


but prov-des exceptions to the operation 
of the law for physical disability, dis- 
tance and other causes. An exception is 
also made in these terms for private 
teachers which some insist would in- 
clude the teachers for the Roman Cathol'c 
church. The following is the text of 
this exception: “Any child who is being 
taught for a like period of time by the 
parent or a private teacher such subjects 
as are usually taught in the first eight 
years in the public school, but before such 
child can be taught by a parent or a 
private teacher, such parent or private 
teacher must receive written permission 
Irom the county superintendent, and such 
permission shall not extend longer than 


tt Such 


he end of the current school year. 
child must report to the county school 





superintendent or some person designated 
by h’m at least once every three months 
and take an examination in the work 
covered. If, after such examination the 
county superintendent shall determine 
that such child is not being properly 
taught, then the county superintendent 
shall order the parent, guard.an, or other 
person, to send such child to the public 
school the remainder of the school year. 


R. E. A. will Talk on 
“New Day in Religious Education” 

The twentieth annual convention of the 
Religious Education Association will be 
held in Cleveland, April 11-14. The ses- 
sions will be held in Cleveland Hotel. 
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Special conferences will be arranged for 
directors of religious education in the 
churches, teachers in week-day church 
schools, on missionary education, social 
hygiene, Bible teachers in colleges, the 
family, community agencies, church and 
church school, in addition to the regular 
and main program the convention. 
The general theme is “A New Day in 
Religious Education.” 


of 


How Disciples Churches 
Rank in Various Things 

The new year-book of the Disciples of 
Chr.st is off the press, and gives a sum- 
mary of activities for the past year. The 
five largest churches are as follows: Can- 























“One of the First Publications 
In the English Tongue” 


JOURNAL that is read by 

statesmen is the kind of 
journal that it would pay you to 
have regularly in your home. The 
fact that General Pershing, Secre- 
tary Hoover, and Senator Borah 
read The Outlook is a pretty good 
indication that its contents are 
authentic and important. The fact 
that it is read by Irvin S. Cobb, 
David Belasco, and Edward Bok is 


evidence that its contents are alive 


and interesting. Senator Borah 
calls it “one of the first publica- 
tions in the English tongue.” 

If your time for reading is limited, 
if you are concentrating on fewer 
periodicals and better ones, re- 
member that The Outlook wastes 
no time on non-essentials. It drills 
deliberately into the heart of the 
most interesting important 
It ignores 


and 
phases of current life. 
the trivial. 


A SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
THE NEXT 13 NUMBERS ONLY $1 


To make you acquainted with The 


Outlook's intrinsic worth, we will 
enter your subscription for the 
next 13 numbers for only $1. This 


special offer is strictly limited to 
new and must be 
promptly acted upon. Subscrip- 
tions must be sent to us direct. 


subscribers, 





THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


13 numbers of the Outlook. 
7s 


Name 





| Address 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Please enter my subscription for the next 
I enclose $1- 
c. 


Start Your Subscription Now 
The next 13 numbers of such a peri- 
$1 of anybody’s 
money. The Outlook probably does 
more to keep a reader reliably and 
clearly informed as to the rush of 
world events than any other maga- 
| zine you can buy. The regular sub- 
| scription price is $5 per year, and 

worth it. This special offer should 
| be promptly acted upon. Please sign 
and mail the coupon at once. 


odical are worth 





The Outlook 





a 
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ton, O., with 4,000 members; University 
Place of Des Moines with 3,076; Pitts- 
burgh, Kans., with 3,000; Linwood Bld. 
of Kansas City with 2,413; and First 
church of Akron, O., with 2,239. The 
leading Sunday schools do not corres- 
pond with this list entirely. These are 
located at Canton, ©.; Long Beach, 
Cal.: Third of Indianapolis; Tabor, Ind.; 
and Ft. Worth, Tex. The churches that 
lead in missionary giv.ng are Akron, O.; 
Euclid Ave. of Cleveland; Union Avenue 
of St. Louis; Dallas, Tex.; and Linwood 
Boulevard of Kansas City. One of the 


marked features to be observed in the 
study of the statistics of the largest 
one hundred churches is the number 
whose membersh’p is placed in round 


numbers, indicating estimates rather than 


statistics. 


Startling Statistics on 
Bible Distribution 

Frank H. Mann has 
startling statistics on Bible 


ssued some 
circulation in 
connection with his work as secretary of 
the American Bible Society He says: 
“Four hundred and s.xty-seven vears ago 


Rev. 


the first book was printed from movable 
type. That book the Bible and 1 
took five years to complete the task. One 
of these for $50,000 
for the 
turning off 
rate of 10,000 
to be sold anywhere in the whole 
world for each. In the inter- 
B.ble has never been 
has had a steady run 
four Yet if 
years 
avail- 
would not be enough 


was 


books sold recently 


loday great presses printing 


Bible 


the gospels at the 


American Society are 
copies ¢ 
in hou 
one cent 
years the 
ress. It 

t] 


vening 
off the p 
tor more centuries 


all the 


lan 
the 
were 


Bibles 


printed in all 


printing was invented 


able today, there 


to supply the world’s present population 


The present rate of production of B bles 
not as great as the birth rate. Large 
vortions of the population of the world 


ire still unable to get the whole Bible or 


even a main part in their native tongue 


t must be said to the credit of the 
hurch that a vast work has been done 

giving the Bible to the world In 
hole or in part the Bible has been 
inslate ito 770 languages or dialects 
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ual Cups 


Over 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 
Cleanand sanitary. Write 
now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 495 Lima, Ohio, 
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During the past decade the Bible has 
appeared in a new language on an aver- 
age of every six weeks. In the past 
century seme 550,000,000 copies of the 
scriptures have been prepared by the 
Bible Millions of dollars have 
been given by the church for this great 


societies. 


task Thousands of consecrated men 
have given themselves in _ sacrificial 
service.” 


Missionary Reports 
Deportations 

The reprisals and deportations now 
going on in the Turkish empire may not 
be fully known for months. Stray re- 
ports are leaking out to the world which 
indicate whet is happening. Miss Susan 
Orvis has conducted a group of orphans 
Turkish terr:tory for greater 
While on this trip with the 
orphans, she met a thousand people in 
line under the guard of Turkish soldiers 
who had already marched on foot five 
hundred miles from Smyrna These 
people were all children, women and oid 
men, the men have to other 
The company was about worn out 
by the long march of 500 miles and some 


out of 


safety. 


been sent 


parts 


hildren who were left for dead near the 








EVOLUTION 


A WITNESS TO GOD 
BY 
Rev. George Craig Stewart, D.D. 
A book that answers the Bryanite 


as well as the materialist. 
Sirty-four pages, attractively bound. 


Thirty-five cents a copy. 


The Witness Publishing Co. 


6144 Cottage Grove Avenue 
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By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 
THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY 


A firm grasp on the elemental truths of Christian belief together with an 
unusual ability to interpret everyday experiences in terms of spiritual reality, are 
chief among the outstanding qualities of this volume. The Christian Century says 
“It is a highly disciplined and nobly restrained mind which Dr. 
There is a gritty human quality which prevents his 
being academic, and a sure touch as he moves about the experiences of life” ($1.50). 


PILGRIMS OF THE LONELY ROAD 


Says The Christian Work: “A very unusual group of studies of the great 


into the deeper experience of 
($1.50). Add 8 cts. postage for each book. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 508 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL 
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caravan of the missionary were given 


food and revived. 


Presbyterians Will Recruit 
a New Religious Profession 

The growth of great churches in all 
the larger communions is developing a 
new profession. Laymen work by the 
sde of pastors as salaried assistants, 
having charge of finances, organization 
and other managerial duties which are 
now quite beyond the power of some 
pastors to provide for. The Assembly 
committee on theological seminaries and 
train:ng schools is making a study of this 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF 
RELIGION 


Berkeley, California 


Fifty-eighth year opens August 20 1928. 








Prepares men and women for 
PASTORATE SOCIAL SERVICE 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
RESEARCH FOREIGN SERVICE 
Practical Instruction. 
Facilities of University of California. 
Graduate Degrees 
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Opportunities for Self. Support. 


Come to California to Study 


HERMAN F. SWARTZ, 
President 











LAKE FOREST 
UNIVERSITY 


LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 
Announces the publication of the volume 
of essays on “Christianity and Problems 
of Today,” a series of lectures given at 
Lake Forest on the Bross Foundation, No- 
vember third to sixth, 1921. 


CONTENTS 
} “From Generation to Generation” 
Jobn Houston Finley, LL.D., L.H.D. 
“Jesue’ Social Plan” 
Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
“Personal Religion and Public Morale” 
Robert Bruce Taylor, D.D., LL.D. 
“Religion and Social Discontent” 
Paul Elmer More, Litt.D., LL.B. 
“The Teachings of Jesus as Factors in In- 
ternational Politics, with Eepecial Refer- 
ence to Far Eastern Problems” 
Jeremiab W. Jenks, Ph. D., LL. D. 


FOR SALE BY 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
New York City, New York 
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At L. t A Concordance to the 
a S e American Revised Bible 

For a score of years you have waited for a Concordance that you could use 
in connection with your study of the American Revised Version of the 
Holy Scriptures. You have been inconvenienced hundreds of times be- 
cause you did not have it. Now, however, your waiting time is over. The 
new Concordance has arrived. It is just from the press! 

This new Concordance by Dr. M. C. Hazard is the first Complete Concord- 
ance ever issued to the American Standard Version of the Bible—the most 
accurate version of the Holy Scriptures in the English language. Five years 
have been occupied in its completion, during which time the editor and pub- 
lishers have had constantly in mind the problems of the Bible student. 
Comparisons have been made with other concordances and numerous im- 
provements have been introduced to make a work so accurate, so full, and 


so convenient that it will be an indispensable working tool in handling 
aright the word of truth. 





EE 


Price of the Concordance, $5.00 (Add 20 cents postage.) 


A GUIDE BOOK TO BIBLESTUDY A BIBLE DICTIONARY 


A very special and useful feature is the use of | This New Concordance is not only a_ word- 
subdivisions. Where a word appears a number of | 
times in different connections, sub-headings are in- 
troduced under the main heading or keyword. For 
example, the word Aaron occurs many times; with 
Moses, Children of Aaron, Aaron with Sons. So 
that if the reader knows the connection he can find 
his subject without wading through columns of ref- 
erences. 


finder and index to the words in the Bible, but 
it is also A Dictionary of Scripture Proper Names, 
giving the meaning of each name, as well as a de- 
scription of each person, so that where there are a 
number of the same name the reader can distin- 
guish one from the other. Take for example: 
Abijah, there are ten of this name in the Bible. 
In your study it is necessary that you should find 














This use of subdivisions, aside from its general 
convenience, furnishes a complete series of “Bible 
Readings” on the various sub-topics. How valu- 
able this may be is suggested by some of the sub- 


captions under “God,” as Almighty God, Angel of 


God, Ark of God, Children 
of God, Church of God, Ser- 
vant of God, etc. 


Another feature of this 
Concordance, which will com- 
mend itself to every Bible 
student, is the incorporation 
of the alternative Marginal 
Readings, which are frequent- 
lv of great value in_ inter- 
preting the text. These read- 
ings, as in the margin, are 
given in Italics, and are 
designated by (m) placed 
immediately after the chapter = jy, 
and verse. 


4 {ddi ess 


USE THIS COUPON 


The Christian Century Press, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Gentlemen: Send me the new American 
Standard Concordance, as above described, and 
charge to my account, payable May 1. Send 
also following books : 


all the references to the particular person you are 
studying. 


This new Concordance is also 4 Dictionary of 
Places, giving the meaning of the name of the place 
as well as a description, so that where there are 
two or more places of the 
same name you can easily 
distinguish one from the 
other. 


The Concordance contains 
about 300,000 references, ar- 
ranged under 16,000 headings 
and sub-headings ; includes the 
Alternative Marginal Read- 
ings; gives the pronunciation 
and meaning of all proper 


names and places, with bio- 
graphical and geographical 
information which make it 
serve as a Bible Dictionary 
as well as a Concordance. 


SECURE THIS NEW CONCORDANCE NOW AND PAY FOR IT MAY 1. 
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whole matter for the Presbyterians, and 
it has already held two meetings. Dr. 
W. O. Thompson is chairman of a com- 
mittee which has already reached the 
con that the seminaries are not 
meeting the needs of the churches either 
at home or abroad, as churches are oblig- 


lusion 


ed to seek help outside the church 
schools. The training schools will be 
studied fearlessly by the committee. 


These institutions are considered a prob- 
em by all denominations. 


Theological Opinions not 
Important Says Dr. Judkins 


Dr. C. O. Judkins, lecturing before 


Christ Church’s Men's Club at Gelenn 
Falls, N. Y., recently paid his respects to 
the theological debates that are being 
vaged in New York City this winter and 
varticularly to the v.ews of Dr. Percy 


declared that the 
miracles of Christ 
Christ do not touch 
vital way 


Stickne \ Grant. He 
liscounting of hell, the 
and the divinity of 
lif any These quest.ons 
belong to the realm of churchianity rather 
than to the realm of Christianity. Dr 
Judkins asserted that the big task of the 
| was the putting of the love motive 
human relat-onships. 


nto all 
Churches Are Spending 

Millions on New Buildings 

America can secure 
e loans, they will go forward on build- 
ing enterprises this year that will total 
hundred mllion dollars. The 
Presbyterians have on hand applications 
for loans aggregating $2,500,000, and re- 
port f 


lf the churches of 


almost a 


rospects of from six to nine million 
The 


Ing proje cts of 


doilars Episcopalians report build- 
$10,000,000 for cathedrals 
urches. The Roman Catholics will 
spend $14,000,000, Methodists north and 
south have contracts signed for $9,000,- 
aie Baptists, $8,000,000; Disciples, 
$3,000,000; Congregationalists, $2,000,000; 
Lutherans, $2,500,000 and 

* $4,000,000 to $6,000,000. 


and c 


smaller bodies 
The churches 


re compelled to torego their building 
ojects during the war, but this is not 
t most prominent factor in the situa- 
t Che social and educational methods 
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SWEDENBORG'S AMAZING 
REVELATIONS 


Edwin Markham, the famons poet, says: 
Little by little the world has opened to 
this seers amazing revelations. As the 
genial ocean streams inperceptibly wart 


our shores, so the influence 
currents of Swedenborsg’s 
for a hundred years been 
thawing and warming the bleak theology 
of the Middle Ages and his writings are 
today the prime influence beating down 
the wall of irrationality, making for a 
faith that appeals at once to the reason 
and to the heart.” 
Swedenborge’s “Divine Love 
dom.” “Divine Providence,” 
Hell,” and 
each, 30 cents apiece, 
taken. Rev. L. G. 
Windsor Place, St. 


and invigerate 
of the mighty 
thenght has 


and Wis- 
“Heaven and 
600 pages 

Stamps 
3741 


‘The Four Doctrines 

postpaid. 
Landenberger, 
Mo. 
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of the churches have rendered by obsolete 
much of the church architecture of the 
past. 


Christian Century Editorial 
Becomes a Parish Tract 

The Chr'stian Century editorial “The 
Church with a Thousand Pastors” has 
by permission been reprinted by Pilgrim 
Congregational church of Oak Park as a 
parish tract. It has a new heading, “Shall 
Pilgrim Church have a Thousand 
Pastors?” The query is answered affirma- 
tively, and a plan has been worked out 
by which every member of Pilgrim 
church will call upon every other mem- 
ber in the month between Feb. 7 to 
March 7. 


Denominational Series 
Comes to a Close 

Che Calvary Episcopal church of Pitts- 
has securing sermons from 
the Protestant churches near by on the 
distinctive beliefs of the various denomi- 
nations. Recently Rev. John Ray Ewers 
of East End Christian church spoke, and 
his sermon was broadcasted to 100,000 
He claimed for his church a 
loyalty to Christ, a democratic practice 
and an interest in Christian unity, but 
treated all other communions generously. 
Mr. Ewers said “No one church 
possesses all of the truth. The church 
of the future must be composed of the 


1 ' 1 
mre peen 


nearers., 
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A Handbook of the 
Community Church 


Movement 


Tells you what you want to 
know — facts, not theories. 
Describes all the principal kinds of com- 
munity churches. 
Explains their methods of organiza- 
tion, service activities, community ideals. 
Gives accurate data on the spread and 
growth of the movement, with statistics 
by states, and a forecast of the trends of 
the movement. 
Whether vou believe in the Community 
Church or not, you want to be informed. 
“The best available summary of what the 
Community Church is. Presents a strik-. 
ing picture of the growth of the move- 
ment.”—Federal Council Bulletin. 
“& most valuable and much-needed little 
volume which will be widely used for 
many a day.”—The Christian Work. 


Price 65 cents, postpaid, Address Dept. C, 


The Community Churchman 


Indianapolis, Ind. 














The Book Department 


of The Christian Century Press will se- 
cure for any current or standard 
hook. But if books ordered are not ad- 
vertised in the columns of The Christian 
Century or are not well known, do not 
neglect to indicate both author and pub- 
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PUBLIC SALES 


We purchased 122,000 pair 
U. S. Army Munson last shoes, sizes 
5% to 12, which was the entire sur- 
plus stock of one of the largest U. S. 
Government shoe contractors. 

This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent solid leather, color 
dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
waterproof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy, we can offer same 
to the public at $2.95. 

Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented, we 
will cheerfully refund 


have 


your money 


promptly upon request. 


NATIONAL BAY STATE 
SHOE COMPANY 


296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














RECENT BOOKS 


Published by 


T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh 








Redemption From This World 
or, The Supernatural 
in Christianity 
By A. G. HOGG, M.A. 

The author belleves that the super- 
natural should be the abiding note of the 
church: and that the world’s redemption 
is to be accomplished, not by new methods 
or improved machinery but by a discovery 
of the unfathomed possibilities of God in 


Christ, both for the individual and the 
chureh 2.75 


Religion and Modern 
Thought 


By PROF. GEORGE GALLOWAY, D.D. 
This book is a masterpiece. It seeks to 
establish the validity of the claims of 
Christianity as a religion that meets the 
demands of modern thought and that asks 
its adherents to assent to nothing which 
cannot be accepted by science. $2.50 


The Epistle to the Hebrews: 
Its Doctrine and Significance 
By PROFESSOR E. F. SCOTT, D.D. 


This epistle makes a peculiar appeal to 
the mind of our own age. It deals with 
questions which are ultimately the same 
as those which are now perplexing us and 
suggests answers which are still valid. 
There is need, therefore, for this new ex- 
position $3.00 


The Christian Doctrine of 


Peace 


Edited by James Hastings, D.D. 

Delegates from every land testified at the 
Copenhagen Conference that there is a 
great silent world of men and women 
yearning for peace. This volume deals in 
a thorough and practical manner with 
the whole biblical doctrine of peace and 
above all the question of Peace or War. 
At every point the truth is made clear and 
sent home by new and carefully chosen 
illustrations. $4.00 








CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
597-599 Fifth Ave. New York 
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What Really Happens 
Washington 


P “HE NATION is glad to announce to its readers that William Hard, beloved and 
admired by the liberals of this country, has become its regular Washington corre- 
spondent. We desire our readers to know what is really going on in Washington. 

William Hard is one of the few journalists of this country who can tell them. 


To understand what is happening in Washington, one must understand what is hap- 
pening in this country at the same time. William Hard knows the United States as few 
newspaper men know it, just as he knows Washington as few know it. Many onlookers 
can collect the gossip of Washington and scatter it broadcast, but when the job is done it is 
just as reliable as gossip generally is. William Hard is different. 


William Hard has watched the political play at the caiptal for many years, while at 
the same time keeping deep the roots of his understanding about what is happening in the 


country at large. This makes him a true inter- 
preter of political Washington. 





$5.00 Two letters have already appeared. In order 
Ancient Man, by Hendrk Van Loon. not to miss them you should subscribe now. 
The Economic Basis of Politics, by Charles 


A. Beard. 
At the Sign of the Reine Pedauque, by Ana- 


tole France. 


$5.25 ° 
The Boy Grew Older, by Heywood Broun. The Nation, 
Contemporary American Novelists, by Carl 20 Vesey Street, New York 
,an Doren. 
$5.50 1 enclose check for .......... Please send me 
The Reconstruction of Religion, by Chas. 1 
A. Ellwood. op le TS PTET CTIVeTrTererirT Te 
Chamelen, by Benjamin de Casseres. 
a ee ee Pe ee ee ar ry ee 
$5.75 
The Goose Man, by Jacob Wasserman. ET eT eT eT eT Lee ee Te Tere 


Eminent Europeans, by Eugene S. Bagger. 
The Critical Game, by John Macy. 


With The Nation for a Year: 


$6.00 i5 cents a copy; six months, $2.50; ten weeks, $1.00. 
Up Stream, by Ludwig Lewisohn. Foreign postage $1.00 extra; Canada, 50c extra. 





C. C. 2-22-23 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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truth of all the churches. Probably, if 
the truth were told, we would find in 
each and every church today some truth 
and some error. The truth alone can 
survive in the greater church of tomor- 
row. We are engaged here in the task 
of trying to ascertain precisely what 
valuable truth each church has to contri- 
bute.” 


Large Enrollment of Bible 
Students at State University 

For many years the Bible College of 
Missouri had an honorable history as a 
Disciples m-nisterial training school. Re- 
cently, however, it has become a union 
institution, Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists providing a part of the teach- 
ing force. This year 212 students are 
taking Bible courses in the institution, 
which is the largest in its history. Of 
course not all of these are looking toward 
religious work as a vocation, but are 
taking the courses as a part of the re- 
quirement for the A. B. degree. No state 
university in the country has so many 


students taking credit courses in the 
sible 


Anti-Saloon League Will 
Feature Law Enforcement 

The Illinois Anti-Saloon League will 
henceforth feature law enforcement. Mr. 
E. J. Davis has been made law enforce- 
ment secretary. His chief field of labor 
will be in the city of Chicago. A head- 
quarters will also be opened in East St. 
Lou.s from which the southern part of 
the state will be cared for. The Illinois 
organization has a field force made up of 
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men who have been with the organiza- 
tion for three to ten years. 


Wolves Now Beset 
Famine Districts of Europe 


Even the wolves are hungry in Russia. 
They sometimes dig a hole in the thatch- 
ed roof of a barn, and kill the animals 
within. On one occasion they attacked 
three women, killing two and mortally 
wounding the third. Thus the few ani- 
mals that are left in the famine district 
are in continual danger from these 
marauders. The Quaker workers in the 
district are now offering food rations 
as bounties to whose who bring in a wolf 
head as it is recognized that the pest must 
be abated. There is a lack of firearms 
in the country, and the Russian peasants 
kill the wolves by the most primitive 
methods. 


Ministers Are Changing 
Fields Rapidly 

The turnover in the m/nistry is just 
as disastrous as the turnover in industrial 
plants. It takes any new minister a con- 
siderable time to get acquainted with the 
field. A recent bulletin of the Rochester 
Federation of Churches po:nts out a re- 
markable record in the turn-over of pas- 
torates in that city since September 1, 
1919, which has been as follows: ten 
out of fourteen Baptist churches have lost 
pastors; two out of four Congregational; 
all of the three Evangelical Association 
churches; one out of fourteen Lutheran 
churches; thirteen out of fourteen Metho- 
dist churches; ten out of twenty-one 
Presbyterian churches; six out of thir- 
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teen Episcopal churches; one out of five 
Reformed churches; one of the two Dis- 
ciples; the United Presbyterian; the Free 
Methodist; the Swedish Emanuel; the 
Unitarian and the Seventh Day Adventist 
churches; making a total of fifty-two 
churches that have had a change of pas- 
torate and forty-nine that have not. 


Tennessee Court 
Acknowledges Error 


In 1909 the Cumberland Presbyterian 
church voted to reunite with the parent 
body after a separation of a hundred 
years. A small remnant fought the re- 
union and successfully carried its case to 
the Supreme Court of the state of Ten- 
nessee. After all these years, another 
case has been carried up to the Supreme 
Court, and the court has reversed itself 
as to principle, taking the same position 
as other state courts and the Supreme 
Court of the United States that the ec- 
clesiastical courts are supreme in the de- 
cision of doctrinal questions. Where set- 
tlements have been made, the matter will 
not be re-opened, but in the case of fu- 
ture church union movements, the Amer- 
ican churches can now depend upon a 
friendly attitude in nearly every state in 
the Union. 


Shipload of Baptists 
Will Go to Sweden 

The World’s Baptist Alliance is al- 
ready an assured success for already 
practically the entire capacity of a ship 
has been reserved for prominent Baptists 
who will go to Stockholm this coming 





sample copy. 


during the past quarter of a century. 


An Ancient Philosopher 


has said that “A man’s praise has very musical and charming accents in another's mouth, 
but it is very flat and untunable in his own.” 


Possibly a dozen recent gospel music books are advertised as the “best,” but on the 


testimony of THOUSANDS OF CUSTOMERS 


Hymns of Praise 


contains the choicest collection of sacred songs that has been found in any one book 
A penny post card will bring a free returnable 


This Splendid New Book Will Aid the Pastor 
Mightily in His Pre-Easter Meetings 


The friendly business relations which we have established with our customers are the 
result of courteous and satisfactory service extending over a period of thirty years. 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


5701 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 





agement at the above 


address. 


By mutual arrangement the Biglow & Main Co., (publishers of the famous Moody and Sankey 
Gospel Hymns) and the Hope Publishing Co. will henceforth be carried on under one man- 
The New York office of the former has been discontinued. 
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How I Solved The “Empty 
Pew” Problem 


Rev. William F. Mellott Tells How He Uses a Local Parish 
Paper After Various Other Publicity Methods Had Failed 


EEPING in touch with all the peo- 
ple of the community used to be 
quite a task. First I tried sending 
out typewritten letters. This took too 
much of my time. Then I tried a Mimeo- 
graph. That was too 
mechanical. At last ] 


so that now I merely look after the busi- 
ness end. 

My paper is printed by The National 
Religious Press on their co-operative plan 
which enables both large and small 

churches to have a 
local parish paper 





found the solution—a 
parish paper. 

a There are many good 
things I might say for 
a church paper. One 
of the most important 
is that it gives a pastor 
added influence. It 
lakes your message to 
everyone within your 
parish. Besides, it is 
dignified and puts your 
church in a class by 
itself. 

aWe have over 100 
subscriptions, though 
I made no effort to get 
them. All came unsolic- 
ited—the paper adver- 
lises itself. Two hun- 
dred and fifty copies 
are distributed regard- 
less of whether sub- 
scription is paid or not. 
e! say without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation that 
our church paper is one 
of the most important factors in develop- 
ing the religious interest in this field. The 
paper has increased the altendance al 
least 30 per cent. 

Our parish paper pays for itself 
through the advertisements. Many pas- 
tors realize a profil from their paper. | 
am satisfied to just meet expenses. It is 
very easy to secure advertisements. Some 
pastors run their papers on a subscrip- 
tion ®basis, whereby gthe subscription 
money pays for the paper. Formerly it 
took me about six hours to do all the work 
on my paper, but now I have assistants 








Pastor Presbyterian Church 
Bellville, Ohio 


without expense to 
church or pastor. Many 
pastors realize a nice 
profit from their pa- 
pers. 

The N. R. P. co- 
operative plan is sim- 
ple. It has solved the 
“empty pew” problem. 
I want to recommend it 
to you, for unless you 
have a local parish 
paper you have fretted 
over the same problems 
I have. It will be well 
worth your while to 
ask The National Re 
ligious Press for sam 
ples and particulars. 
William F. Mellott. 

Simply mail the cou 
pon aud see for your- 





REV. WILLIAM F. MELLOTY Self how easy it is to 


have a local parish 
paper. Obligates you in 
no way. Every pastor 
who mails this coupon 
will receive free of charge for six months 
The Progressive Pastor—a _ minister's 
monthly. 


THE NATIONAL RELIGIOUS PRESS, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send me without cost or obligation, full par- 
ticulars of your Parish Paper Proposition. 


Name 
Street a I ek Se aE . 


City 


(Please write plainly) 
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summer. Among the program announce- 
ments is one that Dr. George Truett will 
preach the alliance sermon. He is pastor 
of a large Dallas, one 
country. The 
Baptists claim to have grown from 200,- 
000 to 2,000,000 in the war, 
and the growth in other parts of Europe 
has very marked with the coming 
er religious liberty. 


Bapt.st church in 
of the largest in the entire 


Russia since 


of a ton 
Try to Make a Community 


Church Methodist 


The Daily Sentinel of Rome, N. Y., 
uses several columns to describe an ec- 
clesiast.cal difficulty which has _ risen 


through the effort of a Methodist super- 


intendent to make a community church 
i Methodist church. Rev. W. M. Van 
Tassell recently told his congregation 
vhy he would leave his present field of 
bor on April 1 our years ago he 


vent to an isolated community where the 


eligious organizatons were almost de- 
funct. In the four years, he was given 
great freedom by the Methodist organi- 
zation to build up a community church 


Lately he was ordered to have a regular 
Methodist organization; have everyone 
that actually joins the church join ac- 
ord ne to the Methodist discipline; have 
all those who do not wish to become 
Methodists to join the church of their 
choice Rome or Utica. The minister 
declared that this program would destroy 
is community church. It represents the 
roblem of a community church of the 
‘denominat.onal” type 
Offer a Prize for 
Hymn Tune 

The Hymn Society is an organization 
of hymn-writers, composers and hymn- 
hook editors with headquarters in New 
York City his society has offered a 
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pr.ze of fifty dollars for the best hymn 
tune submitted before April 8, 1923, 
suited to the hymn composed by Major 
\\. Farrington. Dr. Milton S. Littlefield, 
Corona, Long Island, is chairman of the 
committee of judges. 


Interchange of Preachers 
Continues 
The 


(;reat 


interchange of preachers between 
Britain and America continues 
vith results that are helpful to both peo- 


ples the visiting m.nisters consider 
themse'ves ambassadors of peace. Amer- 
icans who will preach in England dur- 
ing the spring and summer are Dr. 
Charles Aked, and Rev. Hobart D. Mc- 


Neehan, pastor of St. Paul’s Reformed 


church of Dallastown, Pa. It may be 
stretching things a little to call Dr. 
\ked an American, but he has been in 
this country long enough and has be- 
come suffic ently a part of it that one 
thinks of him as more American than 
Hritish 


Disciples Will Observe 
Whole Family Day 

rhe department of Evangelism of the 
ples of Christ has issued a call for 
ce observance of Whole Family Day on 
March 18. Each family present will s-t 
in the church, and the ministers 
are requested to preach on “The Great 
American Home.” A part of the evan- 
program will be to reach the 
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relistic 
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other members of families where only a 
few are now members of the church. 
This is but one of many plans of the 
Lenten season to quicken the recruiting 
work. 











Bible Students 


The Parallel Edition of Moffatt’s ‘‘A 
New Translation of the New Testa- 
ment”’ is now ready—the King James 
Version side by side with Dr. Moffatt’s 
incomparable rendering. Dr. Moffatt 
supplies an Introduction to New 
Testament study. 

Cloth, Net $2.50; Imitation leather, round 
corners, Net, $3.00; French morocco, limp, 
round corners, Net, $4.00; Levant, divinity 
circuit, round corners, Net, $6.00. 


At Your Religious Book Store 
DO 
BORAS 
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1922 PASSION PLAY, beautifully illus- 
trated by 58 colored slides. with lecture, 
for rent at $2.50, or for sale at $26.00. Also 
Wm. J. Bryan's “ Back to God" and 400 
other excellent illustrated lectures and ser- 
mons. Write for information. 
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“NOTHING IS MORE NEEDED IN OUR LAND TO-DAY 
THAN THE STRENGTHENING OF THE FAMILY ALTAR.” 


Bishop Edwin H. Hughes. 








“For giving thought direction for the day, 
Scripture is incomparable, and this volume gives 
the Scripture direction for the day and furnishes 
the soul with wings in the selection of some noble 
hymn in part or whole, and then tortifies the 
soul for endeavor for the day with a kindly and 
visionful prayer.’’—BisHop WILLIAM A. QUAYLE. 
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By GEORGE SKENE 
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Chicago 
Pittsburgh Kansas City San Francisco Portland, Ore. 


“There is a great variety and beauty in these 
petitions, and even where the identical words 
are not used they will be usefully suggestive to 
the priest of the household. Would that this 
book might be a means of rebuilding thousands 
of family altars throughout the Church.” 

—Twe CuRIsTIAN ADVOCATE. 
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“IT’S REALLY MARVELOUS TO HAVE ALL THIS 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE CONDENSED IN A SINGLE 
BOOK RIGHT AT MY ELBOW” 


So spoke a clergyman of wide experience and scholarly 
training concerning the great volume, 


A DICTIONARY OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 


Edited by SHAILER MATHEWS and GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 


This is a new book which every thoughtful or studious person 
must have. It is a whole religious library in one book—the 
product of a hundred authorita- 
Do You Know— tive scholars—clear, compact, 


accurate, authentic. 





The facts as to the historicity 


of Christ? This book is now going to 
What made the Mohammedan : : 

successful? That the Moham- the library tables of all leading 

medan is an offshoot of the ministers, bishops and laymen 


Christian religion? 
Why Brahminism drove Bud- who want to know and who 


dhism out of India? must know. 
That the Roman religion last- 
ed twelve hundred years? 


The relative ~"r of John . 
Hus, Wyckliff and Luther? V ce f A al fr All Q 
The history of the idea of ol 5 0 pprov om uarters 
Heaven and Hell? The New York Christian Advocate: “Useful, especia! j 
ae i ) : : , especially because of its 
The great book “Agaimst Cel- up-to-dateness and non-technical treatment of words and subjects.” 











sus?” 
The origin and development of The Presbyterian: “It is more than a dictionary; rather an encyclo 
Hedonism? ; pedia. 
. ye Seite of pe The Baptist: “A convenient one-volume dictionary likely to be used hy 
hat this Code (2000 years B. C.) its possessor more than many-volumed clopedias.” 
had higher morals than many : y u encyclopedias. 
men of today? The Continent : “Convenient, compact, dependable.” 
_ That the Immaculate Concep- The Christian Work: “The appearance of this volume is a notable 
ro dogma was promulgated in event.” 
1854? oe . oe 
What is Jewish Christianity? Religious Education: “A book quite indispensable to the private library 


of every minister, student and teacher of religion.” 
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HE DICTIONARY OF RELIGION AND ETHICS sets forth in compact form the / The 

results of modern study in the psychology of religion, the history of religions, / Christian 

both primitive and developed, the present status of religious life in America, Europe / Century, 

and the most important mission fields, and the important phases of Christian be- 


lief and practice. It also covers both social and individual ethics. All sub- ~ / ta we ~~ 
jects of importance in the field of religion and ethics are discussed. / Chicago, Il 
About one hundred scholars have cooperated with the editors, including / ' 
well-known specialists in their respective fields. The articles are written Re Please send me a copy of 
° . a . ° ‘ ° the Dictionary of Religien 
historically, objectively, without speculation or propaganda, and in ind Ethics at once and charge 
so far as possible by those most in sympathy with their subjects. # to my account. I will pay for 
same within thirty or sixty 


Not only should every minister possess this book; every Sun- 3” days. 
day school teacher, every Bible student who takes his study 1S) 


seriously, should have it at his elbow. It is without doubt / The book to be sent to 
the most useful one-volume dictionary of religion published 
in decades. Do not neglect to send in your order today. Pd Seer tenn ont eedrenesnnersernectwnentetete 
IE Rr ene 
Price of Book $8.00 Plus 20 Cents Postage 7 : 
mae jf Srtnorwnstonesnasusennernsenenensapensasonsenacen 
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In the Light of History 


HE eyes of the world are now turned on the Near East. The Turk is back in Con- 
stantinople. A great group of diplomats has met at Lausanne in an effort to 
settle the troublesome Near Eastern question. 


There is danger, however, of placing too much stress on what either the soldier 
or diplomat may do. Forces other than political must be reckoned with in reaching a solu- 
tion of this vexatious problem. For my part, in looking to the future of the Near East, | 
would rather pin my faith on what the American relief forces are doing in their construc- 
tive child-saving program, than on the most promising feats of political statecraft. 


We are fearfully stupid in our appraisal of true values. Too frequently we overlook 


the importance of the child — the untold potentialities of the race of children born into the 
world each year. 


I was reading not so long ago, an essay by F. W. Boreham, the Australian preacher- 
essayist, on the subject of babies. It was built around events of the year 1809. 


You will remember that during that eventful year, the year that the battle of Wagram 
was fought, the minds of men everywhere were filled with fearsome apprehension regarding 
Napoleon Bonaparte. He was the center of world thought and attention, strutting up and 
down Europe, seeking new worlds to conquer and new crowns to wear. Wherever, in 
England, Scotland, or the United States, men gathered together to talk over the events of 
the time, their all-absorbing topic was Napoleon. It seemed inevitable that he would take 
the world by storm; that there was no escaping the conquest of his flaming sword. 


While the minds of men were thus engrossed, however, history of another sort was 
making itself. In the momentous year of 1809 there was born in Liverpool a baby who 
was named William Ewart Gladstone. The same year in England saw the birth of another 
baby, who was given the name of Charles Darwin. Still other babies born in England that 
year were Alfred Tennyson, Edward Fitzgerald, Fanny Kemble, and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning; while over in Central Europe Frederic Chopin and Felix Mendelssohn first saw 
the light of day. In America, in New England, were born Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
Edgar Allan Poe; and out in the back woods of Kentucky, Abraham Lincoln. 


In the year 1809, people, even very intelligent people, were not thinking seriously 
about the birth of these babies. They seemed a matter of minor importance. Instead of 
thinking about babies, men were thinking about battles, especially the battles of Napoleon. 
Yet in the light of history, as we look back, it is clear that far more important than anything 
Napoleon was doing with his sword, was the advent of these babies. For the time came, 


when, as Victor Hugo says, “The Almighty became bored with Bonaparte and brushed him 
aside.” 


The influence, however, of Lord Tennyson, Gladstone, Darwin, Chopin, Lincoln, and Poe, goes 
marching down the centuries. When | was in Transcaucasia last summer, a young Armenian boy, who 
was my interpreter, talked to me, as we walked across the parade grounds of the old Russian bar- 


racks, wherein the Near East Relief is sheltering 10,000 orphans, almost incessantly of Abraham 
Lincoln. 


In the year 1923, as we think about the Near East, we are likely to think in terms of Kemal 
Pasha and his conquering sword. This is where we are short-sighted, for the real history of the Near 
East is not being made by Kemal Pasha and his Nationalists, but by men and women of America, 
who, under the banner of the Near East Relief have brought into orphanage schools and relief cen- 
ters, all the way from Tiflis to the Bosphorus, and from Nazareth to Marathon, | 15,000 fatherless and 
motherless children of martyred Christians. 


The world today may well give pause to consider the vast inherent capacities of this nation of 
Near East children—these children, glowing with American ideals, fortified with new concepts of 
character, trained as children never have been trained in all the long history of the Near East, who 
will some day go forth to completely revitalize and rebuild the historic Bible Lands. 


JOHN W. MACE. 
Further information from Near East Relief, 151 5th Ave., New York 
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